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To advance humanity. 


Editorial 

Welcome 



Since Offscreen's launch in 2012, I've tried to make small improve¬ 
ments with every issue. Some of them were hardly noticeable, 
while others led to lively discussion among readers. In the spirit of 
Cameron Moll's seminal essay, Good Designers Redesign, Great 
Designers Realign, I have taken pride in making modest revi¬ 
sions rather than sweeping overhauls, believing that not every 
creative whim or passing trend ought to be acted upon. 

Almost exactly five years after our inaugural issue, I'm taking a 
bigger leap by introducing a completely redesigned version of 
Offscreen. What you are holding in your hands is the result of a rede¬ 
sign process that began with a crowdfunding campaign six months 
ago. Your enthusiastic backing didn't simply inspire me to keep 
Offscreen going - it has rekindled my passion for making a maga¬ 
zine about technology that strives to put our shared humanity first. 

Since then, I have spent countless hours sketching out ideas. 

I've written pages of developer documentation outlining a new 
subscription system. I've created, iterated on, and discarded endless 
numbers of design drafts. I dusted off my web design skills, only 
to realise how rusty I've become as a 'web professional! And I've 
shared my progress in a weekly email to my backers, whose feed¬ 
back has helped me organise my thoughts and make decisions. 


Of course, giving the brand and the layout of the magazine a 
refresh was an important step, but the redesign has gone well 
beyond just a visual revamp. This issue also introduces some 
editorial changes, like our new Projects and Gear sections, which 
invite you to explore innovative ideas and useful products. 

Many physical aspects of the magazine have changed too. 

The slightly smaller format means we can use our sheet size 
more efficiently (less waste) and it makes reading 'on the go' 
even easier. The matte-coated paper stock (as always, 100% 
recycled) yields better print results, and our new binding tech¬ 
nique allows the magazine to lay flat while you read it. 

Besides the magazine itself, Offscreen's website has been rebuilt 
from the ground up, and is now powered by a custom back-end 
that finally offers flexible, auto-renewing subscriptions. To get 
your Offscreen fix in between issues, our weekly newsletter, 

Offscreen Dispatch, now delivers a digestible selection of reads, 
tools, and accessories straight to your inbox every Tuesday. 

The new Offscreen looks, feels, and even smells different. What 
remains unchanged, though, is our commitment to a more thoughtful, 
human-centred tech and web community. Inspiring you through 
insightful, smart conversations with our fellow humans will always 
be our highest aspiration. Therefore, I'd like to encourage you to join 
the conversation and share your thoughts with me, so we can keep 
the change going and make Offscreen stronger and better together. 

Kai Brach 
Publisher/Editor 
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Published three times per year, Offscreen is an 
independent print magazine with a thoughtful, 
human-centred take on technology and the web. 

As a counterbalance to the endless stream 
of buzzword-heavy tech coverage, we dig 
deep into the backstories of creative ideas 
and successful companies. We celebrate 
innovation through introspective writing and 
authentic, human stories. We ask the big, 
important questions about how we shape 
technology and how technology shapes us. 

Our publishing efforts promote a tech and 
web community guided by ethical, sustain¬ 
able, and inclusive principles. We are driven by 
strong values and a deep sense of purpose. 


info@offscreenmaa.com 

www.offscreenmaa.com 

@offscreenmaa 

The main type family used is Acumin 
Pro by Adobe. We print on Circle 
Matt White, a paper made from 
100% recycled materials produced 
with carbon-neutral energy and 
certified by Germany's Blue Angel 
and Europe's Flower eco-labels. 

As a member of the Australian 
Conservation Foundation, a 
fraction of Offscreen's cover 
price goes towards environ¬ 
mental conservation projects. 


As a print-only title, we believe Offscreen is 
representative of where print is headed as 
a medium: instead of ad-driven publications 
for the masses, we'll see more niche titles in 
small print runs, created by zealous publishers 
with an appreciation for ink and paper. More 
than anything, this model depends on loyal 
readers that help spread the word and form 
a community around a publication they love. 

Find out more about what we stand for: 
offscreenmaa.com/purpose 

Support Offscreen by becoming a subscriber: 
offscreenmaq.com/subscribe 
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massive 20 x 24-inch Polaroid camera. 
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Jordi is a full-time photographer and filmmaker 
based in London. He is a trained designer 
obsessed with creating narratives, and has 
spent the last four years helping cutting-edge 
companies create awesome visual portfolios. His 
favourite getaway is travelling on his motorbike. 
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Kirstin is a London-based photographer who 
particularly likes shooting film. You might find 
her behind one of her many, many cameras, 
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bread, or going on culinary adventures. 
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Luke is a designer, photographer, and the 
co-founder of exposure.co, a photography 
publishing platform with a storytelling 
angle. Originally from England and now 
residing in San Francisco, he likes shooting 
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not too busy building internet products. He 
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pher based in San Francisco. Most recently, 
he has worked on a major redesign of Search 
at Facebook. Before that, he was one of the 
first designers at Instagram. He believes in an 
equilibrium of cocktails, wine, and espresso. 

Ivana McConnell 

Ivana is a UX designer based in Vancouver, 
Canada. A psychology nerd, she is most 
interested these days in design's impact 
on identity and behaviour online. In her 
downtime, she obsesses over lettering, 
cooking, and sports of all kinds. 

Kieran O'Hare 

Kieran is a musician, editor, producer, and 
publisher who lives in Portland, Maine. 

Once described by Studs Terkel as 'a one 
man ecumenical movement; he strives to 
listen, read, cook, watch, eat, travel, and 
ask questions with equal curiosity. 
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Thoughts 

Uniquely Yours 



Brian is Director of Product 
at Pingboard and founder of 
Uncommon in Common, 'the inter¬ 
net's front porch! He's consumed 
with enlarging 'the circle of 
we' and would gladly share a 
beverage with you in Austin while 
discussing favourite concerts 
or episodes of The West Wing. 


There is a good chance you're working on 
something new right now: an app, a game, an 
open-source library. You're enjoying the chal¬ 
lenge and the creative process. The final result, 
you tell yourself, will be useful to a lot of people. 
Then, over coffee, a well-meaning friend brings 
up a discovery she recently made online. "Isn't 
this pretty similar to what you're working on?" 
You put on a brave face, but your heart sinks. 

Back at home, you critically examine your 
idea's doppelganger and confirm that someone 
is indeed doing something very much like what 
you're doing. In fact, they seem further along 
and have already solved a few problems that 
had you stumped. You take a deep breath as a 
wave of discouragement passes over you: 'I've 
poured so much time and effort into this!' A 
strong belief in the originality of your idea had 
fed your confidence, but now it's just another 
version of something that already exists. 

I recently spent a day with an inspiring book 
on modern architecture around the world. What 
struck me was the incredible variety. Just as 
writers strive to do with words, and artists with 
paint, architects work to push the bounda¬ 
ries of what's possible, though they all begin 
with the same materials and are limited by the 
same physical laws. Cooking, photography, 
poetry - and, yes - apps and websites are all 
similar in that regard. Within artistic pursuits, 
original, significant expression can sprout 
from the same ingredients and constraints. 
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We humans tend to be shortsighted, 
though, and that tendency is nowhere so 
obvious as on the internet. Whenever a new 
project is revealed online - whether it's a 
prototyping tool, a podcast, or a to-do list 
app - a chorus of naysayers greets it with, 

"Do we really need another one of those?" 

The answer is 'yes.' Always yes. The web 
provides room for endless varieties of similar 
ideas to take root and co-exist, each with 
a unique twist. Niches thrive online. There 
are designers who wonder why there isn't a 
prototyping tool that works the way they think. 
There are people waiting for the to-do list 
app that finally clicks for them. And there are 
many searching for a conference that speaks 
to who they are and what they stand for. 

A few years ago, some friends and I started an 
online community called Uncommon in Common. 
A social network: how original! As we all know, 
there have been thousands of such things; some 
are home to over one billion people. It's a solved 
problem, you might say. Well, there just wasn't 
one that suited us. We wanted a welcoming, 
peaceful front porch filled with thoughtful 
conversation. We wanted a place that encour¬ 
ages a healthy relationship with our screens, a 
community free of ads and addictive feedback 
loops. Free of FOMO. We jokingly referred to 
it as 'the next small thing on the internet! 

Uncommon isn't an idea that appeals 
to a billion people. It may never be home 


to more than a few thousand. But for 
the people who stumble upon it, there's 
the joy of finding the place they've been 
searching for - a place just for them. 

Imagine a band about to record its first 
album. Months of practice and sparsely attended 
shows have led to this moment. On their way to 
the recording studio, the car radio plays a new 
guitar-driven, uptempo song about relation¬ 
ships, eerily similar to theirs. Do you think they 
would turn their car around in defeat? 'Well, 
we thought we were on to something, but it 
turns out someone else had the same idea.' 

Flere's the thing: originality isn't 
what sets your idea apart. You are. 

Whatever you are working on, you have 
your own motivations, skills, beliefs, and 
priorities. You have experiences in your past 
that shape your work, and hopes and values 
that shape its future. Even though something 
else solves a similar problem or fills a similar 
gap, the end result will never be the same. 

There is room in this world for you and 
your idea. There is room for another band, 
another book, another conference, app, 
game, or community - because only yours 
is uniquely yours. You don't compete against 
someone else's project. The competition is 
between you and unfinished. Believe in it, see 
it through, and share it with the rest of us. • 



Thoughts 

Compassion 
by Default 


Sarah is Chief Marketing Officer at 
&yet ; a software company based 
in Richland, Washington, USA. She 
loves reading, writing, and hanging 
out with her family. She also spends 
a lot of time thinking about how 
our design and marketing choices 
affect people - including ourselves. 


Late last year I left social media. Not for 
a sabbatical, not for a fast or a detox, but 
for good. One day I imagined myself 
leaving, and the thought gave me an 
unexpected rush of relief. So I left. 

People write about leaving social media 
all the time. It's not a revolutionary thought, 
though there is widespread unrest over how 
these tools have infiltrated our lives. Sure, 
the value they provide is phenomenal - we 
can feel involved in someone's daily life even 
when we're far away. But as with anything that 
involves a mass of people, there's a dark side 
we can't entirely escape: the addictive nature 
of it, the pressure to always be on, the need to 
present ourselves in a way that will benefit us 
personally and professionally, the substitution 
of fleeting validation for genuine connection. 
And then there's the political vitriol, the narrow 
information feeding tube that a hyper-algo¬ 
rithmic system creates, the emotional tailspins 
we can be thrown into after reading just a 
few simple words... No wonder so many of us 
consider abandoning the social media ship. 

But what if staying and leaving weren't 
the only two options? What if we were able 
to create a social web that elevates the 
power of the collective, while minimising 
the suffocating nature of the horde? 

Kids can be a great reminder of the things 
that matter. Take my daughter Charlotte, for 
example. She carries around in her tiny five- 
year-old body an absolute assurance that she 
belongs everywhere. While I'm talking to her 
brother, she'll crawl into my lap and join the 
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conversation without an ounce of hesitancy. 

If there's a group of kids playing together, she 
jumps right in. In that way, she's the opposite of 
me. I assume I don't belong until it's been proven, 
time and again, that I do. Even then, I have my 
doubts. For most of us grown-ups, the feeling of 
belonging isn't something we can simply turn on 
or convince ourselves of. We need other people 
to spark that feeling inside of us. We need them 
to show us that they really care about us. 

What if we saw our role in social media not 
as that of curators of content or collectors of 
followers, but as caretakers of the people around 
us? Instead of being concerned about our next 
status update, we would focus on generously 
including others in the conversation. How would 
that change the way we interact with each other 
and how we feel about those interactions? 

Social media prompts us to curate our 
best moments in parallel with each other. The 
default for participation is to answer some 
form of the question 'What is happening?' This 
isn't a terrible question, but it implies 'What is 
happening to me?'. The conversations these 
questions initiate can be valuable, but they 
often feel empty because they are focused 
on ourselves, seeking approval from others. 

What if social media encouraged us to 
be more curious about the people around 
us? Maybe it would ask us questions like 
'Who has inspired you today?' or 'What is 
special about this person?' Or maybe it 
would motivate us to ask earnest questions 
of others, rather than constantly probing 
us to answer them about ourselves. 


As my friend Adam Brault reminds me, 
true community is not based on our rela¬ 
tionship with a group. It's a web of diverse 
one-on-one relationships. A meaningful, truly 
social online experience has to find ways to 
foster more intentional relationships between 
two human beings, rather than to competi¬ 
tively broadcast the click-worthiest content. 

I realise these thoughts need more refining. 
There is no easy way to 'solve' social media. 
However, putting them out there makes clear - 
at least to me - that a healthier, more enjoy¬ 
able experience online starts with a shift away 
from our tendency for self-centredness. The 
challenge is to move that human default to one 
that focuses on compassion and intentionality. 

We all tend to objectify our problems. We 
see other people behaving in ways we don't 
approve of, but we rarely recognise that our 
own aversion to change often contributes to the 
same problem. It reminds me of the saying, 'You 
are not stuck in traffic. You are traffic.' We can't 
expect the system to change unless we're willing 
to make a first step, to reset our own defaults. 

We don't have to wait for social media 
to change. We can begin by acting as if it 
has, starting with our small corners of influ¬ 
ence and spreading out from there. We 
can create our own tiny versions of what is 
possible and transform the small communi¬ 
ties we're a part of by extending a sense of 
belonging to others, encouraging a mutual 
interest in each other's lives, and fostering 
perhaps fewer, but more meaningful rela¬ 
tionships with the people we care about. • 
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Ideas Worth Exploring 


Plastic fantastic 

If recycling plastic waste doesn't go far enough 
for you, how about building your own little waste 
processing plant that turns old bottles and 
shopping bags into flower pots and door knobs? 
Through video tutorials and open-sourced blue¬ 
prints, Precious Plastic provides a step-by-step 
manual for building the required machinery 
from a few basic hardware tools. The graduation 
project of Dutch design student Dave Hakkens 
has attracted a passionate global following 
and has won several awards for its ingenuity. 
preciousplastic.com 


Non-toxic comments 

The comments section is 
where internet trolls thrive. But 
what if it didn't have to be that 
way? Civil Comments offers 
a user-powered alternative to 
comment moderation. Each 
time you write a comment, 
you're asked to review three 
other comments before 
your own one is added to 
the queue. Civil Comments' 
patent-pending behaviour 
engine is on a mission to make 
comments fun again, and it 
can't come soon enough. 
civilcomments.com 
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A dollar every day 

What if there were an easy online way to give a 
little bit of money every day, and spread that money 
across as many charity organisations as possible? 
That was essentially the idea behind Dollar a Day: 
users would make a daily donation of $1, and the 
project would forward that money to a different 
charity every day. Dollar a Day managed to grow 
organically and ran for an entire year, giving to 
365 different charities a total of $316,921. As a way 
of continuing to give back, the team have open- 
sourced the code and made all their numbers and 
the lessons they learned available online in the 
hope that someone will continue their mission. 
dollaraday.co 


Server-powered heating 

Project Nerdalize aims to 
offer free and eco-friendly 
in-home heating. The eRadi- 
ator sources its energy from 
the heat generated by data 
centers inside a wall unit. With 
the same energy being used 
twice - to power servers and 
heat our homes - we could 
reduce up to three tonnes of 
CO 2 per household per year. 
nerdalize.com 


Displayed art 

With TVs now being connected to the 
internet, they can become more than 
screening devices for the latest Netflix 
show. Recently launched platform 
numberF helps you discover and collect 
moving digital art. Available for Apple 
TV, Chromecast, mobile devices, and on 
the web, the app provides an expanding 
catalogue of intriguing digital art pieces. 
Impress your friends during your next 
dinner party with a captivating display 
of screen art and share your collection 
with other members on the platform. 
numberf.com 
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Good news 

Realising the inspirational power of posi¬ 
tive stories, Branden Harvey has made it his 
mission to focus on what's good in the world. 
He travels the globe from Rwanda to New 
Zealand to capture uplifting, good-hearted, 
human stories, and shares them through his 
podcast, his newsletter, and social media. 
Need a 'pick-me-up'? Let Branden remind 
you of why not all is lost with humanity. 
brandenharvey.com 


Farming with robots 

The idea of growing your own vegetables is an appealing 
one, but in practice it often proves difficult and time-con¬ 
suming. The Farmbot is the first open-source farming robot 
to assist everyday consumers in growing and sustaining 
their own veggie patch. For a first version the robot is 
impressively capable, from designing your garden to 
planting seeds, weeding, and watering. Since launching 
in mid-2016 the Farmbot team has garnered over $1m 
in pre-sales and continues to improve the robot's abili¬ 
ties thanks to the help of the open-source community. 
farmbot.io 



User-generated police ratings 

Raheem is a Facebook chat bot 
that listens to users' personal 
experience of their interac¬ 
tions with US police officers. 
The data is entered anony¬ 
mously through a series of 
conversational Q&As. Over 
time, Raheem aims to build a 
user-generated database of 
police performance ratings 
and make them available to 
the public and to other stake¬ 
holders in the hope that it will 
improve policing performance. 
raheem.ai 
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Useless (?) robots 
The self-branded 'Queen of Shitty 
Robots! Simone Giertz, creates robots 
which unnecessarily and impractically 
automate everyday tasks. Combined 
with her deadpan delivery, her 
YouTube videos have garnered a loyal 
following in the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. Simone may be quick to admit 
that her robots serve no real purpose, 
but watching her detailed videos about 
her creative process inspires a new 
generation of engineers and DIY fans 
fascinated with kitchen table robots. 
simoneaiertz.com 



Office on wheels 

Putting a twist on the remote, hot-desking concept, 
Nissan and design shop Studio Hardie have 
turned the Nissan e-NV200 van into the world's 
first all-electric mobile office concept. In addi¬ 
tion to a panoramic glass roof and Brompton bike 
mount, the workspace comes with everything 
you need to get your work done - wifi, phone 
dock, desk, touchscreen, bluetooth audio, and 
LED lighting, as well as a fridge and a coffee 
machine. It's a nomad's dream come true. 
desianboom.com 


Know yourself 

From Alain de Botton's The School of 
Life comes The Book of Life, a vast 
online collection of articles on emotional 
intelligence. Centred around six key 
chapters - capitalism, work, relation¬ 
ships, self, culture, and a philosophy 
curriculum - it provides accessible, 
practical advice to help us better 
understand ourselves and how we're 
trying to cope with the challenges 
of our modern lives. It's an ever-ex¬ 
panding resource worth returning to 
frequently, especially when you find 
yourself in an emotionally taxing place. 
thebookoflife.org 
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Ultrasonic walking aid 

Coming out of India, the affordable, battery- 
powered SmartCane is a device inspired by 
the direction-finding skills of dolphins and bats 
that attaches to the end of a standard white 
cane. While regular walking aids for the visually 
impaired are only able to detect obstacles up 
to knee height, the SmartCane uses ultrasound 
waves to scan a 45° span above the knee, and 
contains sensors able to detect obstacles that 
are up to three metres away. The device sends 
different sets of vibrations through the cane 
to tell the user whether to turn left or right. It 
can even 'see' obstacles at head height. 
smartcane.saksham.org 


The virtual museum 

This ambitious project brings the world's art 
treasures to life online. Created by Google's 
Cultural Institute, the Arts & Culture site 
lets you visit hundreds of museums and 
cultural sites around the world, using tech¬ 
nology to interact with and discover their 
art, their history, and the stories behind 
them. Explore the site's expansive collec¬ 
tion indexed by historical event, historical 
figure, medium, or several other entry points. 
It's an interesting new way to lose your¬ 
self in the world's great cultural artefacts. 
aooale.com/culturalinstitute 


Books for the commitment-phobic 

So much to read, so little time. A book 
can entail a substantial time commitment 
which prevents many of us from picking 
one up in the first place. Blinkist wants to 
make the decision to read a book easier: 
the service provides over 1500 condensed 
versions of nonfiction books, distilling 
them into 'blinks' - fifteen minute 
reads (or listens, if you prefer audio) - 
designed to get you learning, fast. 
blinkist.com 











Aligning technology with humanity 

Here at Offscreen we're all about the 
human side of tech. That's why Time Well 
Spent immediately caught our atten¬ 
tion. It is a new movement started by a 
group of design thinkers, philosophers, 
storytellers, and technology entrepre¬ 
neurs from places like Apple, Google, 
and Couchsurfing who collectively want 
to work for 'a future of technology that 
enhances the best of humanity! Through 
practical design case studies, a set 
of guiding principles, and a range of 
research groups, the project collaborates 
with numerous stakeholders to change 
the way our attention is constantly 
distracted and captured by addictive 
apps and ever more clickbaity media. 
timewellspent.io 




Bespoke electronic couture 

Berlin-based Elektrocouture connects wear¬ 
ables with fashion, fostering a relationship 
that seems natural but hasn't yet found 
its 'fit! Rather than adding style to digital 
devices, Elektrocouture creates clothes which 
seamlessly integrate technology into our 
wardrobes and routines - not as trackers or 
headsets but as clothing we can wash and 
wear, just like our favourite pair of jeans. 
elektrocouture.com 


Parenting tech toolbox 

BleepBleeps is a family of seven kid-friendly devices, all 
connected to your smartphone with the aim of making 
day-to-day parenting easier. Playfully named and inspired 
by geometric building blocks, each is focused on one aspect 
of your child's life. Suzy Snooze, for example, uses light and 
sound to induce relaxation and sleepiness. Sammy Screamer 
is a motion detector, and Lilly Loco is a location tracker. 
bleepbleeps.com 







Your ad identity 

To receive a Google passport from the 
Consulate of Google you first hand over your 
digital device. Your Google ad profile data 
(sex, age group, languages you speak, and 
interests, generated via click behaviour and 
search history) is extracted and then printed 
onto a physical passport. Roos Groothuizen, 
the creative brain behind the art project, 
aims to demonstrate how ad data profiles 
are essentially passports - digital artefacts 
which identify and grant us access to online 
spaces. The project asks some profound 
questions about our digital identities. 
roos.gr 




A better ad blocker 

Whatever you may think of ad 
blockers, they surely are ambig¬ 
uous little tools. On one hand, they 
are meant to protect you from 
being tracked by the advertising 
world, on the other hand their 
creators have their own interests 
in working with advertisers - 
because someone has to pay the 
bills. Better was created to offer 
a more ethical alternative. It's a 
paid ad blocker based on ethical 
design principles. Better doesn't 
track and sell any of your behav¬ 
ioural data. In fact, the creators 
of Better spend a lot of their time 
refining their index and creating 
educational resources to inform 
users about dubious practice in 
more conventional ad tracking, 
better.fvi 


The mould-making machine 

A mould-making device powered by your vacuum cleaner, the 
FormBox is yet another leap towards decentralised production. Using 
it is simple: insert a thermoplastic material, choose a 3D template, and 
pull the heated material over it. Need inspiration? Check FormBox's 
online library with instructions for how to make a banana-shaped 
bedside lamp or a mould for a geometric concrete flower pot. 
mayku.me 
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Act on the news 

Do you get a feeling of helplessness when 
you read the news? As its name suggests, the 
Action Button enables online news readers 
to take action with the click of a button. 

Placed next to the news story, the button 
suggests helpful causes directly relevant to 
the topic. Unhappy with the response to the 
international refugee crisis? Click to donate. 
Upset about your local politician's stance on 
marriage equality? Click to sign a petition. 
actionbutton.org 


Robot-assisted walking 

It may look like a device out of the latest sci-fi movie, 
but there is nothing fictional about ReWalk. In fact, 
it's a perfect example of technology assisting to find 
a solution for a very real human problem. ReWalk 
enables those with spinal cord injuries to walk by 
way of a battery-powered exoskeleton with motors 
at the hip and knee joints. Motion sensors and a 
wrist-mounted remote detect user-initiated move¬ 
ment, then generate steps which mimic natural gait 
patterns. To healthcare providers it offers exciting 
new rehabilitation methods for their patients. • 
rewalk.com 


Murals from your phone 

SprayPrinter is what happens 
when graffiti art meets smart¬ 
phone. Your own mural starts with 
a simple image in the SprayPrinter 
app which is separated into layers 
by colour. You then set up your 
phone to project the artwork 
onto the wall, attach a spray can 
to the SprayPrinter device, and 
start moving the device against 
the wall. Your phone tracks 
every subtle movement of the 
printer, releasing paint at the 
exact moments necessary to 
create a compelling art piece. 
sprayprinter.com 
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Traditional toy makers are scrambling to catch up with the 
evolving expectations of increasingly tech-savvy younger gener¬ 
ations. Recognising the potential to fill this gap, branding and 
design consultant Bethany Koby and her partner launched a 
contemporary toy brand with the goal of ending the era of overly 
homogenised, closed-system tech gadgets. Through a range of 
playful DIY tech kits, now sold in retail shops around the world, 
Technology Will Save Us aims to provide new educational experi¬ 
ences that encourage kids to think more creatively about technology, 
thereby shaping their future (and ours) in unexpected, transfor¬ 
mational ways. With her unique background in design, tech, and 
education, and a business with a controversial name, Bethany is 
ready to shake up the EdTech sector by starting a debate about 
whether technology can be the planet's knight in shining armour. 



Looking back on your childhood, 
what toys or learning experiences 
do you think were crucial in shaping 
your own creative thinking? 

I had a photographer as a dad and a toy 
designer as a mom, so both of my parents were 
really creative, and that of course influenced 
me in many ways. Thinking more specifi¬ 
cally about toys, I have very fond memories 
of building model airplanes with my dad. 

They were these really intricate kits that 
required a lot of attention to detail in their 
assembly. I remember having to be extremely 
careful when gluing or painting certain parts 
so as not to screw up weeks or even months 
worth of work. It forced me to really dedicate 
myself to something long-term. We'd work 
on it for a few hours, then put it down and 
come back to it days or weeks later. Seeing 
it through to the end provided a huge sense 
of satisfaction. There was also a feeling of 
shared responsibility. My dad entrusted me 
with this quite delicate task and the fragility 
of it all was a challenge I wanted to live up to. 

Most of all though, I cherish it for the quality 
time I got to spent with my dad. Often we 
weren't even talking to each other. We were 


just quietly enjoying each other's company and 
respecting the craft and care that went into the 
job. Especially today, with our very fast-paced, 
busy lives, finding those moments of pure con¬ 
centration and dedication is a real challenge. 

Professionally, your background is in design 
and branding, and you worked for the global 
brand consultancy Wolff Olins for almost 
a decade. How did that experience lead to 
starting a technology company for children? 

To answer that properly I have to go back a 
bit further. My mom owned and was the head 
teacher at a Montessori school, which means 
she's one of that special breed of people who 
dedicate their lives to educating children 
in a way that puts their freedom, independ¬ 
ence, and natural curiosity front and centre. It 
involves a lot of learning by doing, exploring 
with different materials, and figuring things out 
on your own. There was no way for me to not 
follow those same Montessori principles, which 
to a large extent shaped my view of the world 
and my perspective on learning in general. 

I went on to study Graphic Design at 
Rhode Island School of Design, followed 
by a master's degree in Responsibility and 
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Business Practice at Bath University, and I 
eventually became a scholarship holder at 
Fabrica in Italy. I then spent most of my young 
career at Wolff Olins as a creative director. 

Daniel, my husband and now co-founder, 
has a background in physical computing, 
which basically means he engineers phys¬ 
ical interactions with technology. He's been 
building large-scale interactive installation 
objects and spaces for fifteen-odd years. 

Both Daniel and myself were also teaching 
in different capacities, which made us keenly 
aware of how long it takes for any new devel¬ 
opment in technology to reach the education 
sector. At the time, the maker movement was 
growing in strength - and still is - and the 
world of creative tech tools was on the rise. 

Given our backgrounds and our real- 
life experience, we felt there was a need 
for a business that could do a better job of 
empowering and inspiring the next genera¬ 
tion of creators to make and be productive 
with tech in a fun and hands-on way. We 
also welcomed our son into the world at the 
same time. Since he was basically born with 
an iPad, as a parent I wanted more for him 
than just to become a passive consumer. 

So in 2012, we started Technology 
Will Save Us with a humble range of 
simple maker kits for children. 

As I understand it, your inspira¬ 
tion to move forward with your idea 
for the company came from a rather 
surprising place: your rubbish bin. 

Yeah, we found a laptop in our bin one day 
and thought it was crazy that someone would 



throw a working piece of technology away 
like that. It really highlighted the role that 
tech has in our everyday lives. We don't really 
understand it, yet it pervades everything. 

It got us thinking about how today's tech is 
very homogeneous. It's very same-same. Our 
gadgets all look and feel the same. When we 
lose them or get rid of them, we don't really 
miss the objects themselves, we miss the 
data - intangible things like photos, contacts, 
or even our settings. The disposability of 
these products prevent us from really having 
an appreciative relationship with them. 

When you compare that with something that 
you've played a role in creating, that relationship 
changes quickly. I have kept knitted objects that 
I've made over the course of my knitting life, and 
while not all of them are particularly pretty, I feel 
very connected to them because they've taken 
a long time to make. A lot of learning went into 
them. Or there is my dad who spends a lot of 
time restoring old cars. With every single one 
of them he shares a strong physical, emotional, 
even intellectual relationship. This sort of rela¬ 
tionship comes from being hands-on with the 
object: understanding how to take it apart and 
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how to put it back together, and understanding 
the role each part plays in the functioning whole. 

So in this thrown-out laptop, Daniel and I 
saw an opportunity to change our relationship 
with tech. We were wondering if there is a way 
to make tech more accessible, more personal, 
especially for younger generations. Technology 
Will Save Us was our response to that. 

So you think the growing maker and 
DIY movement is a backlash against 
that increasingly mass-produced, 
homogenised product experience? 

It's part of it. I think we're more gener¬ 
ally seeing a fascinating interest in areas 
that were inaccessible to us in the past. Take 
cooking, for instance. Almost anyone can 
become an amazing chef these days, thanks 
to ingredients, tools, preparation techniques, 
and the conversation around all of those 
things being accessible to more people. 

Tech is a bit more complex than that, but 
never before in history has technology been 
so accessible. With components getting more 
affordable by the day, we can now build a simple 
computer for a mere $30 or less. Programming 
languages are being broken down to make 
them more accessible, even to kids. All of that 
sparks a new curiosity about the tools we use 
everyday and it enables us to explore and play. 

When it comes to tech, there are these 
two parallel strands that I believe can coexist. 

On one side you have the more closed-up 
ecosystem that is represented by Apple, 
and on the other side the more open, more 
hackable system that Google with Android 
offers. Obviously, these are examples on the 



highest level, but it shows that these different 
approaches can thrive simultaneously. 

I don't think that a one-size-fits-all 
approach will be satisfactory for ever more 
sophisticated consumers. When you observe 
younger generations using hard- and soft¬ 
ware, there is a certain fearlessness in their 
ability to take things apart. They are just less 
precious about it all. It's a bit like playing with 
Lego. It's not about following the instruction 
manual - it's all about mixing and matching 
parts to build something uniquely awesome. 
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The 'everyone should learn how to code' 
philosophy seems to promise a bright 
future to anyone who 'understands' soft¬ 
ware. There has been some debate about 
this oversimplified remedy for the short¬ 
comings of the current education system. 
Where do you stand in this debate? 

It's worth noting that here in the UK we 
have seen huge strides over the last few years, 
with computer sciences becoming part of the 
curriculum. But I think the key thing to remember 
is that we're not trying to create a genera¬ 
tion of developers. We're trying to inspire and 
empower the digital creators of the future. 

We think kids will invent future jobs based 
on playing with Minecraft, making thirsty plant 
detectors in their kitchens, or designing their 
own games with their micro:bits, a tiny computer 
we developed with the BBC and a host of other 
companies. The ability to create with technology 
will not just shape our future, it is our future. 
Cathy Davidson, a scholar of learning tech¬ 
nology, concluded that 65% of children entering 
grade school this year will end up working in 
careers that haven't even been invented yet. 

So, coding is just one of the many skills kids 
need to be exposed to in order to make more 
informed decisions about their future careers 
in a global context. Theirs is one of the most 
entrepreneurial generations in history. There 
will be a groundswell of people inventing and 
creating opportunities for themselves, and 
tech will be at the heart of that. I feel opti¬ 
mistic about that generation's potential to 
solve problems and make the world better. 


What sort of shift in the traditional 
education system is necessary to 
accelerate that kind of change? 

I think there are a few elements to this. 

Our educational system is going through an 
interesting transition period right now. We're 
slowly realising that technology shouldn't be 
taught like other subjects, such as maths or 
geography. Technology is becoming part of 
how we learn. Instead of its being pigeon¬ 
holed into a 'computer class! tech is now 
permeating all subjects. The beauty of it is 
that it can really bring those subjects to life, 
whether it's using VR to study extinct species 
of animals or building a set of speakers 
out of materials from a recycling plant. 

We're also seeing the relatively new and 
growing field of 'Ed Tech' putting pressure 
on the established educational system and 
forcing it to move faster. It's a new industry 
with a lot of entrepreneurial momentum and as 
a result we see governments a bit frightened, 
yet excited about a quickly evolving curric¬ 
ulum. Those kinds of changes are inevitable, 
whether or not 'Education' wants it to happen. 

The practice of teaching is also rapidly 
changing, reigniting the debate about what 
it means to be an educator. Some of the 
amazing teachers that we've worked with see 
their classrooms as spaces for exploration 
and a new kind of co-learning. They recog¬ 
nise that young people are more informed 
and more capable than perhaps ever before. 
We've met teachers that see themselves as 
facilitators of experiences who don't need 
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to know the answers to everything, who see 
the mystery around tech as a learning vehicle 
for both sides. This, in my opinion, is a much 
more honest and agile way of existing in the 
twenty-first century educational system. 

I don't believe tech will ever replace teachers. 
We will always look for a certain human element. 
Someone I met at a conference recently summed 
it up nicely by saying, "Technology will not 
replace teachers, but teachers that use tech¬ 
nology will most likely replace those that do not." 

The name of your company 'Technology Will 
Save Us' makes a bold promise. Beyond 
your efforts to change the educational 
experience, how do you see technology 
being able to fulfil that promise? 

Our name, Technology Will Save Us, is a 
call to action. We can either look backwards 
and review technology's mistakes, or look 
forward and consider it a tool that will assist 
us in fixing problems. As such, our reason for 
existing is that we actually don't believe that 
the current state of technology will save us. 

I believe that if parents and kids can have 
more opportunities to make, explore, and 
have fun with technology, those creative 
experiences will give them the confidence 
to become lifelong learners and invent 
futures in transformational ways. 


Current location 

London, United Kingdom 

Hometown 

Los Angeles, CA, USA 

Top bookmarks 

news.vice.com. Iinkedin.com. 
devour.com. voutube.com 

Top apps 

Slack, Spotify, Instagram, 
Deliveroo, Citymapper 

Recommended read 

The Five Dysfunctions 
of a Team by Patrick 
Lencioni, The 7 Habits of 
Highly Effective People 
by Stephen Covey, Do 
Lead by Les McKeown 

Inspired by 

Our advisors Matt Webb 
and Tracy Doree are invalu¬ 
able to me and our business. 
They push me to be braver, 
bolder, and stronger than 
I sometimes think I am. 
Sherry Coutu has also 
been an invaluable mentor. 
Her clarity, ambition, and 
fierce passion for entre¬ 
preneurship is incredible. 

Favourite accessory 
A pair of hand-made 
gold earrings from my 
grandmother who was 
a sophisticated graceful 
woman. I inherited them 
when she passed away 
and her aesthetic and 
bold style has shaped 
my personal style too. 

Tea or coffee 

Coffee, for sure. Soy 
or oat milk latte. 

On the web 

techwillsaveus.com 

bethanvkoby.com 
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When we first started playing with this 
name, one of our advisors at the time sent me 
this long, ranting email basically outlining how 
technology was not going to save us. That trig¬ 
gered an amazing discussion about the role that 
tech can or cannot play in solving today's big 
problems. And that's exactly the kind of engage¬ 
ment and call to action we want to create. 

We don't need another 'neutral' toy 
brand. What we need is an optimistic vision 
and a genuine debate about what tech¬ 
nology can be and do for our kids. 

Let's talk a bit more about your prod¬ 
ucts. With something as personal as 
toys, how do you single out the ideas 
or designs that you think kids are most 
likely to engage and have fun with? 

At the core of everything we do is a user-cen¬ 
tred design approach. I know it's become a fairly 
well-understood concept in our industry now, but 
the focus on the user wasn't always as obvious. 
Fortunately, design has taken on a much broader 
meaning nowadays. It's no longer understood 
as this one-dimensional approach of making 
something pretty at the end of a process, which I 
think it was pigeon-holed in for a really long time. 

In our case, having the user at the centre 
means getting involved in research projects, 
often funded by organisations like Nesta 
(National Endowment for Science, Technology, 
and the Arts) or Google or Mozilla. Because 
we straddle this space between education and 
business, we're able to get grants and access 
to some phenomenal research projects that 
involve a lot of workshops with young people. 
This is how we find out about their interests 
inside and outside of school - how they spend 
their time, what they like making. I think adults 
often forget that making is a fundamental part 
of being a young person. Whether it's baking 
cookies or inventing games, there is a constant 
make and play cycle happening that kids 
engage in. The insights we gain from these 
sessions are then synthesised into themes. 


Take, for instance, our Mover Kit, which 
reacts to movement with light and can be 
coded in infinite ways. A big research project 
produced a theme around data and health. 

We learned that kids were curious about the 
data that could be generated by their physical 
activity. So we created some very early proto¬ 
types that recorded and visualised data. We 
then tested them with kids. They weren't inter¬ 
ested in data per se, but they were extremely 
excited about the physical manifestation of 
their data through patterns of light or sound. 

Those tests led to more refined prototypes 
and more testing. Kids wanted to be able to 
take it with them, wear it, or put it on things. 
They expected an immediate response to their 
action, mostly through lights. Who doesn't get 
excited when something flashes in response to 
an action, right? They also wanted it to be open- 
ended, so they could invent other things with 
it, to make it their own or surprise their friends. 

The key learnings from these research 
sessions then inform our product development 
process, which is a series of sprints - fast- 
paced, iterative prototyping and testing - and 
gates, which have much longer time frames 
based on commercial, experiential, and 
manufacturing requirements. That process, 
depending on the product's complexity, can 
take anywhere between three and nine months. 

Success in any hardware business 
comes with the challenges in scaling up 
production from a few hundred to a few 
thousand items or even more. What has 
this experience been like for you so far? 

The issue of scale is multifaceted, but gener¬ 
ally speaking it's about understanding the 
various phases you go through. I think you have 
to be quite honest about what the business 
needs and what your manufacturing capacity 
should be at that particular point. It's about 
giving yourself enough room to grow, but also 
not wasting time, energy, and money locking 
yourself into an overly complex process. 
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Until a few months ago, we manufactured 
everything down the road right here in London, 
which allowed us to remain flexible and to have 
really tight control over our supply chain. It 
was tremendously helpful in understanding the 
intricacies of hardware manufacturing, because 
with things like that you need to take a few stabs 
at it to get it right. Jumping from nothing to 
China poses a massive risk. We don't often hear 
about the problems that occur when a company 
scales at such a fast pace, in part because it 
could negatively affect the brand's image. 

As for us, we've recently also moved our 
production to China. The decision was mostly 
driven by our materials bill. We want to create 
accessible learning experiences, and in that 
sense 'accessible' also means accessible in price. 
The impact we want our products to have is 
difficult to achieve if they end up being unaf¬ 
fordable to most of our potential customers. 

Do you think there is a future in 
tech manufacturing that doesn't 
involve 'Made in China'? 


When it comes to manufacturing I think 
outsourcing and working with partners that 
have built up many years of expertise is abso¬ 
lutely crucial for success. We've discussed this 
internally many times, but establishing reliable, 
large-scale production facilities here in London 
or elsewhere in the UK is extremely costly and 
time-consuming. With manufacturing exper¬ 
tise in the West quickly disappearing, I think 
even with good intentions most businesses 
have no other options than to look elsewhere. 
Places like China now have such a sophisti¬ 
cated and dependable manufacturing process; 
it's hard to beat, and not just in terms of price. 

Of course, making things in China comes 
with some baggage, and rightly so. Questionable 
practices around treatment of their workers 
and the environment have given 'Made in 
China' a certain stigma. But we shouldn't 
colour all factories with the same brush. 

China is home to some amazingly forward- 
thinking companies that provide humane 
and fair conditions for their workers and take 
their environmental impact seriously. Again, 
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I think those stories aren't necessarily told or 
at least don't get the coverage they deserve 
because they don't make for great headlines. 

However, it also doesn't have to be China. 
There is a long history of manufacturing in 
Mexico and South America, for example. And 
Eastern Europe is picking up a lot of high-tech 
jobs too these days. I think as a business - hard¬ 
ware or not - it's your job to assess the different 
levers at your disposal and adjust them in a 
way that is in line with your desired outcome 
and your principles in getting to that outcome. 

Over the years, I've had lots of conversations 
with other businesses that tried to keep things 
local for 'principle reasons! While that can feel 
great, I'm not sure if it's the best thing to do for 


your business. We did some research with our 
own customers and, unsurprisingly, they felt 
stronger about the price than the place of manu¬ 
facturing. For them, it comes down to a pretty 
simple choice: being able to afford it or not. 

You've used Kickstarter to fund one of 
your kits and I imagine your online shop 
generally plays a big role in reaching new 
customers. How important are traditional 
retailers for tech products like yours? 

If you've ever visited one of the big market¬ 
places for electronics online, you'll know that 
the customer experience is pretty confusing. 
Their technical nature makes them hard to 
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navigate, even for tech-savvy engineers. And 
the way products are presented is usually 
anything but exciting. These platforms aren't 
designed to be particularly accessible for the 
average parent, not to mention for children. 

That's why, for us, getting our products into 
physical spaces was very important from the 
get-go. We want parents and kids to be able 
to touch and experience our kits in real life 
because that's the best way to lower the barrier 
to entry. That's when parents see how immedi¬ 
ately engaged their kids are - when they get a 
response from their interaction with technology. 

Early on, a great piece in Wired Magazine got 
us some attention and resulted in a response 
from one of the founders of Rough Trade, which 
is a popular indie music label, music store, 
and destination shop here in London. He felt 
that what we were doing with tech was really 
similar to what had happened decades ago 
in the punk music scene: demystifying the 
subject to make it accessible to anyone. He 
decided to give us the front of the store to build 
a physical shop and to host workshops. With 
30,000 people coming through the door every 
week, it provided a unique opportunity for us 


to test what this category of products could be 
and how we could position it to customers. 

That, I think, was just serendipity - the 
right place at the right time. And we learned 
so much from it. It made us realise that what 
we were selling wasn't tech: we were selling 
experiences. What our customers wanted 
wasn't the tech, it was what they could do 
with the tech. Those lessons enabled us to 
have conversations with other retailers. 

And your products are now stocked at 
major retailers around the world. How 
difficult was it to convince them to give 
Technology Will Save Us a chance? 

The clarity of our purpose was helpful in 
that pursuit. And again, the name made a 
big impression. They really understood and 
embraced the idea of it being a call to action. 

It was something new - an optimistic and 
exciting force that they could rally around. 

Something we only realised as we had 
discussions with those retailers was that there 
was a gap between old-school construction 
kits for children and toys that were merely 
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kid-friendly versions of adult tech gadgets. Our 
products seemed to fill that gap perfectly. 

Similar to our manufacturing process, we 
started a phased approach to spreading our 
wings in the retail sector. At the beginning we 
consciously focused on retailers that could help 
us build brand awareness in an environment that 
was conducive to our mission, like the London 
Science Museum and MoMA. That gave us a 
platform for targeting higher visibility and higher 
traffic chains, like Target, John Lewis, and Barnes 
and Noble. Along the way we constantly learned 
more about what worked and what didn't. 


Since your kits occupy a space that 
doesn't necessarily fit into any tradi¬ 
tional retail category, do retailers 
struggle to place your products? 

That depends a bit on the retailer we're 
dealing with. Since we now have a whole 
range of products, in smaller outlets we basi¬ 
cally create our own category and occupy 
a large enough space that draws people 
in. I think bigger retailers are struggling 
more generally with the amount of new 
tech-related products hitting the market. 
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In the weird and wonderful space between 
electronics and toys, retailers have for a long 
time subjected customers to their internal 
structures around buying. The buying team for 
electronics buys electronics, and the buying 
team for toys buys toys. This traditional approach 
is based on broad retail categories and buying 
patterns. Many tech products, however, are 
about lifestyle or solving problems and therefore 
don't fall into these typical classes of products. 

If I'm looking for a Fitbit or some other kind 
of health monitor, do I go to the electronics 
department, or look for it in the health section? 
Retail stores don't come with a big search bar 
at the top, so this challenge of categorising 
products and making their range discover¬ 
able is forcing them to pay more attention to 
customer needs, which can only be a good thing. 
It yields some interesting results, with some 
progressive retailers dual-placing our products 
in both the electronics and the toy section. 

i j 
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What does the term 'purpose-driven brand' 
mean to you, and how does your purpose 
determine the company you want to create? 

I think the purpose of our company emerged 
naturally from Daniel's and my background. 

Our professional and personal experiences 
with technology, branding, design, educa¬ 
tion, et cetera dictate the kind of products 
we make, the people we hire and fire, the 
partners we work with, and so on. 

Coming from a branding consultancy, my 
definition of the word 'brand' was never about 
a logomark or a typeface. To me the brand 
itself describes the underlying foundation - 
the purpose - of the business. In our case, 
we want to spark the creative imagination 
of young people using hands-on technology. 
From this ultimate goal we work out a busi¬ 
ness strategy that can help us get there. On a 
more granular level, we develop a collection 
of objectives for every quarter for how our 
strategy can manifest itself more practically. 

Going even further into detail from there 
we can find our set of values which we have 
created collaboratively within our management 
team. We constantly assess our actions against 
these values. They are the cornerstones for how 
we work together and the ways in which we do 
things. We look for these values in new hires 
and we use them as a measuring tool in our 
feedback and performance review sessions. 

So for me, a purpose-driven brand is 
a brand that has a deep understanding 
of and passion for what they want to 
achieve, and is guided by a strong set of 
values that define how they get there. 
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Being a fairly new mother your¬ 
self, has the birth of your son 
elevated that sense of purpose? 

Absolutely. He was one year old when we 
first started Technology Will Save Us. Our 
business was a direct result of my experience 
with the bizarreness in which the toy industry 
still operates. The pinks and the blues, and 
the cheap plastic toys with a little bit of tech in 
them. Sorry, but STEM Barbie is just not going 
to cut it for today's kids. Parents are smarter 
than that. Even though we can never fully grasp 
the ever-evolving field of technology, we can 
certainly give our kids early, hands-on experi¬ 
ences with technology that help them explore 
their own abilities and find their confidence. 


As we're growing our business, I have this 
very real, very genuine experience of being a 
mom myself. That includes the challenges and 
struggles and benefits and opportunities that 
tech presents to a parent in today's world. In 
that sense, having a child gives me an ideal 
grounding, as a parent and as an entrepreneur. 

Just the other day Ash came up to me 
and said, "I really think what you do is 
amazing, Mom! You make toys for kids and 
that's great." As any parent would know, if 
your child values and admires what you 
do, it makes your heart melt. Of course, his 
feedback isn't always that encouraging. The 
older he gets the more he becomes an active 
tester of all of our products, and let me just 
say, five-year-olds don't mince words! • 
















We don't need another 'neutral' 
toy brand. What we need is an 
optimistic vision and a genuine 
debate about what technology 
can be and do for our kids. 
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7:30am I'm not a morning person, but 
some early meetings force me out of 
bed. My wake-up routine consists of 
reading the news while sipping on an 
espresso. The caffeine helps me sort 
out breakfast and get ready for work. 

8:45am Sao Paolo is known for having 
some of the worst traffic in the 
world, and it takes Paulistanos an 
average of one and a half hours 
to commute to work. I'm so glad 
I live only a few blocks from the 
agency - a ten-minute walk. 

9:10am At AMPFY, we love brain¬ 
storming sessions first thing in the 
morning to benefit from fresh minds. 
We're currently working on a pitch 
for a massive project, which means 
we've been brainstorming every 
morning for the last few weeks. 

11:00am A client calls in to discuss 
a last-minute change. I don't like 
the disruptive nature of phone 
calls, but being approachable 
and accessible is exactly why 
clients love working with us. 

12:30pm In Brazil, everything stops for 
lunch, which can easily take up to 
an hour or more. Since it's Friday, I 
head over to the Astor, a traditional 
local bar and restaurant, where 
people from the creative industry 
meet over a cold beer and grilled fish. 

2:30pm Did I say one hour? I meant two. 

2:40pm Back at the office I do another 
quick check-in with my team. With 
eight team members and around 
twelve active clients, I unfortunately 
don't get to do much of the hands-on 
creative work anymore, but working 
on the bigger strategy is no less 


exciting and challenging. I talk my 
team through the client conversation 
I had on the phone earlier today. 

3:00pm In an hour, we'll present a 
major digital campaign idea to Sky, 
a big subscription television service 
here in Brazil. Even though they've 
been our client for more than five 
years, key meetings still make us 
a little nervous. We go through 
every piece of our material and 
rehearse all slides one more time. 

3:15pm Forty-five minutes for the 
trip to the Sky office should be 
enough, but you never know 
with Sao Paulo traffic... 

4:00pm We made it on time. 

Fingers crossed! 

4:45pm I'm so proud of the team. Our 
presentation could not have yielded 
a better result: 'Approved with 
no changes!' Music to my ears. 

6:00pm Back at the office, my 

co-founder Fred and I go for a short 
walk around the block to discuss the 
highs and lows of our meeting. Our 
walks have become a simple routine 
to talk through key learnings from 
each milestone of important projects. 

6:30pm Back to the Astor, this time 
with Douglas, my associate partner 
at AMPFY, to celebrate our success 
with a gin and tonic and some 
pasteis - typical Brazilian deep-fried 
thin crust pies with different fillings. 

10:30pm Finally at home, my girlfriend 
Juliene and I discuss each other's 
days and then relax with an episode 
of Narcos before calling it a night. • 
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7:00am Buenos dias! After waking 
up, I jump straight into my world of 
social networks and blogs, digging 
through the latest updates. Still 
only half awake, I discuss what's 
planned for today with Andres, my 
husband and business partner. 

7:20am The table is full of cheeses, 
hams, and jams. I prepare a fresh 
green juice for us every morning, 
and I'm currently experimenting with 
new types of fruits and vegetables. 
Yes, we take breakfast seriously. 

8:20am Before heading to the new 1AM 
office, I take a few minutes to care 
for our indoor plants. It's so lovely 
to see them grow and flourish. 

8:30am I jump on the subway to get 
from Sarria-Sant Gervasi, the more 
mountainous part of Barcelona, to 
our new office space in El Poblenou. 
It's not far from the beach, in an 
area known for its young, crea¬ 
tive, entrepreneurial vibe. 

9:00am First thing: team meeting 
to take stock and review 
active projects and tasks. 

10:00am On top of client work, we 
are in the preparation stage for our 
third annual event, the Internet Age 
Media Weekend. Designing the event 
program with more than twenty inter¬ 
national speakers and a few hundred 
attendees is always a real challenge. 

11:00am Off to ELISAVA, the School 
of Design and Engineering, where 
we're working with a group of 
students exploring the futures 
of mobility in Barcelona. 


1:30pm After a couple hours of idea¬ 
tion and workshops I'm hungry, 
so on my way back to the studio 
I stop at the Mercat Del Encants 
for a tambor de berenjena , sort of 
like an eggplant-based lasagne. 

2:40pm Back at the office, and it's 
siesta time! We take our naps 
as seriously as our breakfasts. A 
fifteen-minutes nap is a wonderful 
way to recharge and get ready for 
the second half of the day. The trick 
is to limit it to fifteen minutes only! 

3:00pm The back-to-work ritual starts 
with checking emails, personal 
social media, then 1AM social media 
accounts. I sink my teeth into my 
list of tasks while staying connected 
to the team through Slack. 

7:40pm Finishing up the work day 
with another (!) quick social media 
check-in and a fun chat with friends. 

8:00pm Computers off, gym clothes 
on. I usually alternate between 
yoga, cardio, and swimming. 

9:30pm It's burrata and tomato salad 
for dinner, which we usually eat 
with a side of TV. I'm a big sci-fi 
fan, so the latest season of Black 
Mirror is a perfect dinner companion. 
That and a cold beer. Salud! 

11:30pm Time for bed now. 

Tomorrow will be a nice day! • 


Brian is an informatician currently residing 
in Reykjavik, Iceland. He spends a good 
portion of each day connected to the internet 
since discovering it back in the mid-1990s. 


Odd Facts About 

Brian Suda 



The last clickbaity article you read: 

'This $1,500 Toaster Oven Is Everything 
That's Wrong With Silicon Valley Design.' 
Learned: avoid over-engineering and be 
bold. Some things don't need to be an app. 

Your favourite Twitter account: 

@presentcorrect is an amazing Twitter 
account if you love paper and office supplies. 

I mean, just look at it! Who doesn't love 
images of Eastern Bloc matchboxes? 

The oldest email in your inbox: 

The oldest message I could find was from 
September 15th, 2004, from John Dagnall. It 
seems to be mid-conversation, so earlier emails 
were probably deleted. Those were the days 
before we had unlimited storage, so you were 
picky about who got to stay in your email (not 
just the inbox). When Hotmail gave you 5MB of 
online email storage - those were the days! 

The best worst idea for a smart 
device you've ever seen: 

The Eggminder, an internet-connected 
egg tray with status updates on your egg 
stock level. I like the democratisation of 
the company behind it (anyone can send 
in ideas for products) but having too many 
eggs was never a problem for me. Also, why 
only monitor one item in the fridge? 


Something valuable you 
learned online this week: 

Wikipedia taught me about Optography: the idea 
that the last image you see is fixed to your retina 
after you die. While it's fictional, there is some 
science behind it and it's not entirely impossible. 

Your desktop's background image: 

'I'm not a preacher man!' I took a screen grab 
from an episode of the 2005 TV show Nathan 
Barley where the protagonist is on stage berating 
the crowd for being idiots and mindless sheep. 

The best way to relax after a 
long day behind the screen: 

I'm a big fan of the analog, so I have lots of 
whiteboards, notebooks, clipboards, and 
scraps of paper around the office. Getting 
out a pen, doodling, making lists for the next 
day, generally getting my mind organised 
for the next day or week helps relax me. The 
less things I have in my head and the more 
things I have committed to paper for my 
future self, the better I can wind down. 

The first two sentences of your 
own, unofficial Wikipedia page: 

Born in a world post-Star Wars and pre-Blues 
Brothers, Brian Suda has dedicated his life to 
the internet and making it a better place, one 
angle bracket at a time. Exiled to Iceland by his 
Fordship, he runs a small company and partici¬ 
pates in the local entrepreneurial/startup scene. 
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Ekpemi is a Nigerian-born, London-based designer 
with a user-centred approach. She currently works 
as a UX consultant for several companies in areas 
including mental health, gaming, and customer service. 


Ekpemi Antonia Anni 



The last clickbaity article you read: 

'Videos Games Are Boring! As a long time 
gamer I was like, "Whoa, hang on, what?" But 
reading it I learned that the game industry 
needs to really utilise its power to reach those 
who wouldn't describe themselves as 'gamers! 

Your favourite Twitter account: 

I hardly ever have one favourite thing, 
but @RussellBennett provides much- 
needed relief in a sea of seriousness. 

The oldest email in your inbox: 

The oldest email I can find is Yahoo's default 
message, welcoming me to their service in 
2003. The first email from a real human, also 
in 2003, is from a university classmate who 
wanted to date me, asking if I landed safely 
at home. We are both still single today! 

The best worst idea for a smart 
device you've ever seen: 

The Samsung Galaxy Note 7. A mobile 
phone that blows up for no reason. I 
mean, really, who needs that? 


Something valuable you 
learned online this week: 

Everything online gets noticed. If you 
think no one sees what you put out there, 
think again. I just had a conversation with 
someone who 'confessed' he had followed 
my work and blog posts online for a number 
of years. It drove home the point that even 
the most obscure things online matter. 

Your desktop's background image: 

A simple flat image with orange and 
black colours provided by online coding 
school Pluralsight where I teach people 
about user experience design. 

The best way to relax after a 
long day behind the screen: 

In bed with a book, with the lights 
dimmed, low music, and a nice 
warm cup of chamomile tea. 

The first two sentences of your 
own, unofficial Wikipedia page: 

Antonia Anni is a Nigerian designer 
who touched the lives of many through 
design. Her career began when she 
started making portrait photos look 
better through the magic of Photoshop. • 








The entrepreneur 
and 'closet-scientist' 


weighs up technology's 
powerful impact on 
society, and where we 
ought to go from here. 
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Journalist, entrepreneur, analyst, investor, strategist - the list of roles 
in Azeem Azhar's professional life is seemingly endless, and so is 
the list of his interests. Whether through seeing him speak at an 
event, listening to his podcast, or reading his weekly newsletter The 
Exponential View, his impressive breadth of knowledge combined with 
his ability to break down complex issues makes every encounter an 
invaluable learning experience. In one of his many previous careers, 
Azeem founded Peerlndex, a tool that applied machine learning to 
large-scale social graphs to make predictions about user behav¬ 
iour. Today, he spends his days analysing trends at the intersection 
of technology, science, and economics. From new breakthroughs 
in artificial intelligence to advances in climate change forecasting, 
Azeem's far-reaching, analytical commentary provides us with a 
fascinating - and sometimes disconcerting - view of the future. 
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You're an entrepreneur, advisor, and 
mentor with a background in poli¬ 
tics, philosophy, law, and economics. 

You are also a developer and consider 
yourself a 'closet scientist! Could you 
please connect all these dots for us? 

I grew up in Zambia in the mid 70s with 
very little access to media. TV was only avail¬ 
able a couple of hours a day. Libraries and 
bookshops were not well stocked, so you 
made do with what you had - in my case it 
was my elder sisters' textbooks and a few 
science books. Ever since, science has been 
a fascination and a big part of my life. 

My parents both have degrees in economics, 
so one lens they would use to view the world 
was that of the developmental economist. We 
weren't talking about economics at the dinner 
table, but it injected a subtle perspective that 
is different from, say, having parents who 
are lawyers or doctors or business people. 

The first time I used a computer was in junior 
school at age eight, about the same time that 
we got a ZX-81 at home, one of the first low-cost 
personal computers with an amazing one kilo¬ 
byte of onboard memory. Personal computing 
was taking off in the early '80s, so there were 
plenty of activities and a lot of discovery. 


I didn't fall strongly into one camp, but the 
social sciences remained a constant accom¬ 
paniment, whether it was history or economics 
or flicking through my Mum's copy of Bertrand 
Russell's A History of Western Philosophy. Some 
of this broad interest expressed itself in starting 
new things - clubs and small business ideas 
when at high school, then launching newspapers 
and magazines at university, and then websites 
while in my first job. It's not a big distance 
from that to launching a tech company, really. 

The great thing about knowledge is that 
it never leaves you. And learning in different 
domains allows you to connect concepts 
across those domains. It's fascinating to find 
completely different frames being applied to 
the same problem - or at least recognising 
commonalities across disciplines. At some 
level, as a scientist, I believe that the world 
is explicable without recourse to the supernat¬ 
ural. Equally, I realise that our understanding 
of the world is simply our best estimate 
based on more or less good assumptions. 

We could change our assumptions or find 
better explanations. I'm also certain that there 
is a class of problems that doesn't yet lend 
itself easily to pure explanation from science. 

As the Scottish philosopher David Hume 
posited, 'You can't get an ought from an is.' 
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In what ways does that knowledge of 
politics, philosophy, and economics 
inform your leadership style? 

In the case of Peerlndex, a tool all about 
analysing online behaviour, economics was 
obviously extremely helpful to me, both in terms 
of framing analytical questions and applying 
things like decision theory or game theory in 
my negotiation strategies. As a business leader, 
you can also incorporate your knowledge of 
statistics and regression into your forecasting. 

Besides some of the technical skills you 
learn at university, there are plenty of softer 
skills to gain too. The study of politics is also 
the study of influence and of power. And that 
is what much of leadership comes down to: 
understanding how to influence people. Having 
a grounding in history always helps because 


you're able to pull out great stories. I often find 
that, in order to motivate a team, having a great 
visceral tale can be extremely powerful. 

OK, now you have to share a story with us! 

I've always been really interested in 
the Vietnam War. Generally speaking, the 
Americans had a very top-down approach to 
their fighting with little on-the-ground under¬ 
standing or nuance. The US often preferred 
to use their overwhelming power, through 
carpet bombing, for instance, with decisions 
being made far away from the actual theatre of 
operations. That's ultimately pretty unstrategic, 
because you're not breaking down the problem 
to understand the key levers of the battle. 

One soldier named John Vann made strategic 
recommendations that were quite different from 

















what the Americans were doing at the time. He 
understood the importance of getting close 
to the indigenous people. Using ethnography 
or 'user studies! he analysed the motivations of 
locals, and the power structures of villages. The 
result was that he favoured small-unit patrolling 
to experience the situation firsthand. It's some¬ 
thing we see much more of nowadays, with the 
use of agile special forces with a deep under¬ 
standing of the challenges in a given locality. 

As grim as these stories are, they can illus¬ 
trate entrepreneurial issues in a vivid, practical 
way. And people often respond much better 
to stories than they do to PowerPoint slides. 

Given that so many tech entrepre¬ 
neurs are college dropouts, do you think 
having a really strong, broad educa¬ 
tional foundation is still crucial in the 
pursuit of entrepreneurial success? 

If you look at some of the most well-known 
examples - Zuckerberg, Jobs, Gates - they 
are all of remarkable intellect to start. What 


they also have in common is a strong set of 
meta-cognitive skills - the ability to continue 
to learn, to be curious, to ask good questions, 
to recognise where they have gaps in their 
knowledge and how they're going to fill those 
gaps. They all use a range of different sources 
to learn, from academic work to what they're 
seeing in front of them on a daily basis. They 
are quick to absorb knowledge from conversa¬ 
tions with people in formal and informal ways. 

All of these traits have become important 
hallmarks of successful entrepreneurs because 
of the fundamental dynamism of modern busi¬ 
ness environments. Some of the ideas behind 
the most successful startups have in many 
cases been discovered through that process. 

So, is a formal, broad education a prerequisite 
for it? Probably not. Does it help to be educated 
about the skills involved in learning, in looking 
at a problem, breaking it down, and figuring out 
ways of solving it? That might well be the case. 

But you could also turn this question on 
its head. In the case of Mark Zuckerberg, I 
don't think he ever envisioned himself as the 



person in control of the world's most important 
media company, but that's where he ended up. 
Obviously, he's now facing a range of ques¬ 
tions that have to do with issues of politics, 
of democracy, of ethics, and of relativism. I 
often wonder - and I'm not inside his head, of 
course - whether he's done enough reading on 
those issues. Would Facebook have made other 
choices in the past, had its senior executive 
team had more extensive academic backgrounds 
within the humanities? Perhaps. I don't know. 

When you think about all the lessons you 
learned as a founder, do you think it's 
possible to group them into two broad 
categories: those we can easily pass on and 
teach others, and those that can only be 
learned by doing - by succeeding or failing? 

That is a great question. I believe nothing 
beats experience, but almost nothing beats 
standing on the shoulders of giants. 

You do need to equip yourself with teach¬ 
able things - by reading blog posts, getting the 
key books, attending the right events. But that 
only gets you so far. Then you need to get into 
battle and your learning will come from applying 
what you've read, and from making mistakes. 
Ultimately, good judgment comes from bad 
decisions. So you need to make a lot of decisions 


to build up a sufficient judgment base, and only 
then will you internalise the knowledge and 
build your own models of behaviour. Picasso 
is rumoured to have said, "Learn the rules like 
a pro, so you can break them like an artist." 

I should add that giving yourself some time for 
reflection is crucial in the learning process. This 
is, in part, why so many entrepreneurs write blog 
posts and give talks. I also can't stress enough 
the importance of having good mentors who 
have been there before. They can help identify 
the hurdles you face and shortcut your path to a 
decision. The challenge is figuring out whether 
someone is a good mentor or just a bullshit 
artist. I learned that a few sentences from a 
great mentor can keep you busy for a month. 

To bring that back to your question, learning 
by doing is the best learning, and, of course, 
the riskiest and the hardest. That applies, 
by the way, to more than just business. No 
number of parenting books will prepare you 
for becoming a parent, and nothing improves 
your parenting more than parenting itself. 

Looking back at your own career path, what 
role do you think luck plays in whether an 
idea turns out to be successful or not? 

Luck obviously plays a role in the outcome 
of decisions, because when you make the 
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decision, there is no certainty about what the 
outcome is going to be. But there's the famous 
old line, 'The harder I work, the luckier I get! In 
other words, you can skew the odds of success 
in your favour through the tools of preparation. 

You can have a better sales pitch, you can 
have a more nuanced understanding of the 
person you're trying to convince, you can 
build a better product. Preparation helps you 
avoid particular minefields and have a more 
diverse set of tools at your disposal for dealing 
with unexpected hurdles along the way. 

A side effect of preparation is confidence. 
When you have more confidence, you will get 
closer to a sense of mastery and delivering on 
that mastery. In social situations, confidence 
helps you shape the direction in which things 
go. In solving technical problems, confidence 
helps you to continue to persevere when you 
hit a roadblock. Of course, the other side 
of that is overconfidence, which can have 


the opposite end result. But generally, more 
preparation leads to more confidence, which 
increases your perceived amount of luck or 
simply makes it look like you are more lucky. 

In the context of entrepreneurship, timing is 
also critical in everything you do, and is often 
underrated. Too late, and there aren't enough 
gains, or someone else is always a step ahead 
of you. Too early, and you'll run out of money or 
other resources before the opportunity really 
materialises, or you and your team run out of 
stamina. If it's a case of being too early, it's 
usually very hard to keep things moving forward. 

The big question is, did you have good timing 
because you're lucky, or can you also apply the 
principles of preparation to improve your timing? 

Of course, one could argue that luck is 
what put you into this privileged position 
that allows you to think deeply about the 
importance of luck in the first place, right? 
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Current location 

London, United Kingdom 

Hometown 

Lusaka, Zambia 

Top bookmarks 

twitter.com. nuzzel.com. 
medium.com. statista.com. 

Iinkedin.com 

Top apps 

Nuzzel, Twitter, Waze, 
Linkedln, Notes.app 

Recommended read 

Sapiens by Yuval Noah 
Harari, The Luminaries 
by Eleanor Catton 

Inspired by 

It's going to sound corny, 
but some of the clearer, 
deeper thinkers who have 
helped frame our world: 
David Ricardo, Adam Smith, 
John Rawls, C. K. Prahalad. 

Favourite accessory 
My cashmere scarf from 
Sunspel. It keeps me warm, 
outdoors and indoors. I 
travel to Oslo a lot and 
I really need it there! 

Tea or coffee 

Espresso, caffeinated. 
Alternatively, well-made 
flat-whites or piccolos if I 
feel like something milkier. 

On the web 

exponentialview.co 

about.me/azeem 


Indeed, and I'm really interested in the notion 
of luck on a deeper level. A lot of my thinking 
on the topic is influenced by the work of liberal 
ethicists who argue for equal treatment of all 
people. They argue that, in some sense, we 
are at our core all the same and that there 
is a type of luck that people have, which we 
may describe as their status - that is, where 
they're born and what that confers on them. 

The person who probably had the biggest 
impact on me is the American philosopher 
John Rawls, with his book The Theory of 
Justice. Part of Rawls' conception is to imagine 
oneself laying out the rules of a hypothetical 
society, but without knowing what position 
one would be given. We couldn't know whether 
we were going to be a king or a murderer, a 
blind person who loves to cook, or an intro¬ 
verted software engineer. From that perspective, 
what kind of society would we design? 

It's an extremely rich book, but the notion 
that our capabilities may just be the result of 
luck is an important one. And it's one that's 
maturing. Back in the 70s we would argue 
that those capabilities had to do with height 
or strength or cognitive processing or even 
looks. Today I think we more widely recog¬ 
nise that our capacity to perform is related 
to brute luck and we shouldn't assign too 
much weight to our own natural capabilities. 

Luck decides the place and time we're born in, 
the family, the community, the city, the nation - 
because that will really determine our outcomes. 
Even attributes like hard work or grit or resil¬ 
ience or the ability to think about thinking are 
attributes that are easier to come by in certain 
types of societies - typically in richer, more 
open, more well-educated ones. Those are 
actually skills that people are trained in. We 
also know from other research that people 
who live under more stressful conditions 
are more likely to have pessimistic outlooks, 
which in and of itself changes the way that 
people will respond to opportunities. 








Going back to the topic of success, 
how has your definition of success 
changed over the years, and how do 
you recommend that young entrepre¬ 
neurs should think about success? 

This question reminds me of an exercise 
we did at Peerlndex. We gave everyone on the 
team a list of around twenty-five goals and 
asked them to pick three that were most and 
least important to them. Most of the older, more 
senior people chose 'being successful' as their 
highest priority, while most of the younger 
team members picked things like 'change the 
world! 'do good work! or 'learn new skills! 

This led to some interesting discussions 
within the team. People striving for success 
were motivated by a desire for feelings of 
achievement, and argued that that feeling made 
them better, healthier, more content people 
overall, who would contribute most to those 
around them. It suggested that perhaps the 
other goals could be byproducts of success. 


I think success adopts a greater dimen¬ 
sionality as you progress through your career. 
When you start, success might be producing an 
individual piece of work, getting a pay rise, or 
being given more responsibility. Those things 
are indicators that you're doing something right, 
which, over time, gives you a more rounded-out 
understanding of what it is to be successful. 

In my case, what mattered more and more 
to me over time was how the people around me 
were developing. Were people that used to work 
closely with me going on to better positions 
with more responsibility? Were they growing as 
individuals? Were they understanding the world 
in new ways? That became a really important 
hallmark for my own definition of success. 

Many of us today are trying to find a 
sense of identity and purpose in our 
work. Regardless of the type of job, it 
often leads to the question, 'Does what 
I do actually matter?' Have you found 
a satisfying answer to that question? 
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Is it even a question worth asking? 

Socrates said, "The unexamined life is not 
worth living." Especially as you move from being 
a child under the wings of your parents to being 
an independent adult, the question 'Should I 
be doing this?' is an important one to ask. It's 
important because over the last few generations 
we have come to an accepted consensus about 
what makes a good life. We somehow organised 
our societies fundamentally around company 
profitability and the notion that the best measure 
of success is total shareholder return. On the 
other hand, we also identified a lot of behaviours 
that we really didn't like, such as short-term 
profit-seeking and the sort of systemic corrup¬ 
tion that led to the global financial crisis. 

So it's unsurprising that people are more 
and more often asking the question, 'Does 
what I do actually matter?; or perhaps even 
more deeply, 'Is what I'm doing good and does 
it contribute to a better tomorrow?' Once you 
start asking those questions, you will automat¬ 
ically start guiding yourself towards things that 
align with your sense of what is worthwhile. 

But let's not be naive. There obviously needs 
to be a balance, and that balance is: life has 
to be lived. There is stuff that has to happen 
in the everyday - relationships that need to 
be maintained, obligations that come with 
your job, commitments you have towards the 
communities around you. You have to get on 
with life while at the same time insisting on 
a degree of positive scepticism about it all. 

Within entrepreneurship I think we've 
given people a freedom pass by putting 
entrepreneurs on a pedestal and writing 
hagiographies of individual successes. This 
freedom pass is often described thus: 'If you 


think there's a problem, you've identified a 
need, and you've followed the Lean Startup 
manual, so the outcome you get must be 
something that will have been worth pursuing. 
Therefore, go and pursue it.' I think that's a 
very weak line of thinking that has resulted in 
a lot of insidious businesses and products. 

I'm particularly sceptical of many parts of 
the app and game economy. We've taken the 
art of the video game or the pastime activity - 
a simple fifteen-minute break to help reset your 
mind or change your perspective - and turned 
it into these extremely addictive games tied 
to a business model that takes money from 
the people most susceptible to addiction. 

That's just an example of many instances 
when people should have been asking ques¬ 
tions like, 'Is what I'm doing good?' - and if 
the answer is 'no! finding ways to step away 
from it, or at least changing its course. 

Do you think we offer the right incentives for 
entrepreneurs to bring about the change we 
so urgently need for a sustainable future? 

There are clearly great incentives for entrepre¬ 
neurs right now, which is why so many people 
are starting their own businesses. Becoming an 
entrepreneur has become an extremely desir¬ 
able career goal. The question is whether the 
incentives are correctly aligned; whether we're 
valuing the right types of entrepreneurship. 

The market does regulate itself to a 
large degree, despite there being bubbles 
or cycles of chasing after silly apps or prod¬ 
ucts for the sharing economy. But more 
recently, I think we've seen a shift towards 
much harder, deeper tech, certainly 
within the venture capital community. 



Today, the challenge is really about how we 
want to share the rewards between the entre¬ 
preneur and the participants. Increasingly, 
tech products optimise - or rather minimise - 
the amount of labour involved, either in the 
amount of work they facilitate, or the number 
of people who are actually involved in building 
them. This all means that more and more of 
the gains will accrue to a smaller number of 
people, with increasing inequality as a result. 

So, great incentives are clearly there, but it's 
the structure around those incentives that needs 
to change. Although it's really not clear where 
a consensus on that change will come from. 

In your weekly newsletter. The Exponential 
View, you curate a list of reading materials 
that tries to unpack the implications of 
technology for society, including some of its 
ethical consequences. What are you most 
optimistic about and most pessimistic about 
when it comes to technological develop¬ 
ments in the short- to medium-term future? 


I'm optimistic about how a range of different 
technologies coalesce with one another to 
solve problems across industries in unexpected 
ways, whether it be artificial intelligence, or 
continued improvements in hardware, gene 
sequencing, material science, nanotech, clean 
energy, or battery storage. I think all of these are 
going to come together in a radically transform¬ 
ative way over the next ten to fifteen years and 
really change how we manage our societies. 

There are three areas where I'm somewhat 
less optimistic. The first and most obvious is 
whether technology can really help us tackle 
the challenges of climate change in time. The 
second is whether our institutions are able to 
cope with the rate of change, both with regard to 
the impact of climate change, and the increasing 
inequality driven by productivity gains. The 
third is whether our new populism will replace a 
more considered fact-based approach towards 
policy with an emotional one. That may include 
attacks on science as a force of progress, 
and cronyism. That is definitely worrying. 
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Given that the pace of tech innovation 
is accelerating exponentially, what is 
the most likely response from us as a 
society? Do we at one point just hand 
over the reins to the algorithms, or is 
there still hope for the human element? 

Things are definitely getting faster. And by 
'things' I mean the deployment of new technolo¬ 
gies and the adoption of new types of behaviours, 
often mediated or supported by those technol¬ 
ogies. We've gone from nobody staring at their 
phone fifteen years ago, to people staring at their 
phones all the time. We've gone from very few 
people being able to publish, to everyone being 
able to publish. Those trends are happening in 
shorter and shorter transit periods. How can 
society adapt? There are several areas, I believe. 

An important one is education. Traditionally, 
we taught people skills to perform certain 
jobs, and even today we obsess about the 
number of STEM (science, technology, engi¬ 
neering, and medicine) graduates. Yet, we're 
also learning that to make good systems 
and good products for humans, we need a 
more empathetic design approach. And as 
we move to a world that is less humanistic 



and universal in its values and more riven by 
issues of identity, understanding the cultural 
and community dimensions of consumers and 
citizens becomes more important. That isn't a 
task for a 'raw' engineer. Beyond ensuring the 
value of the humanities and liberal disciplines 
in education, we also need to teach people 
from a young age the meta-skills they need 
to cope with an ever-changing environment. 
Most of the jobs I have had since I graduated in 
1994 didn't exist when I was at university. This 
trend is only going to become more evident. 

The second is to adopt an overall posture 
that suggests that there's going to be change, 
not continuity. By that I mean developing 
sensibilities that recognise early signals 
of change and maintaining a more flexible 
mindset - from how we design our business 
models to how we save for our retirement. 

We might also want to look at how we incen- 
tivise innovation. This is a half-baked thought 
right now, but we need to perhaps encourage 
more organisations and governments - and the 
individuals that work in them - to ask them¬ 
selves, 'Are we innovating enough?' It might 
be necessary to provide different incentives 
for people to take risks and experiment with 
new ideas in order to not be left behind. 

Considering some of the dire predic¬ 
tions about our planet and the urgency 
for action, are we placing too big of a 
bet on technology to save us? Or are we 
perhaps not betting big enough on it? 

I believe technology is crucial, because it 
provides us with realistic solutions that won't 
impose huge costs or disadvantages on us, or 
at least technology imposes them in a more 
acceptable, reasonable way. It's quite possible 
that these solutions will improve our living 
standards independent of saving the planet, 
and mitigate the risks of climate change. 
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A good example is an electric car with a 
solar-charging battery. It doesn't just reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions, but the whole 
user experience is actually much nicer than 
using an internal combustion engine. There's 
no pollution and no noise. You don't have to 
drive to a petrol station because you just plug 
in and charge it wherever you are. Because 
it offers a superior user experience, it's also 
much more likely that it will be adopted at a 
level that can have a significant impact. 

However, technology needs to be designed 
and built in a human way. There is an unhealthy 
trend toward what Evgeny Morozov calls 'solu- 
tionism' - the belief that all problems have a 
technocratic solution. Solutionism doesn't worry 
about whether a problem is real or whether the 
solution is appropriate. Particularly in Silicon 
Valley, 'solutions' are often driven by metrics 
that are defined by entrepreneurs in a way that 
proves the product's right to exist. But humans 
live human lives as part of communities, so 
one concern I have is that our current methods 
of technology development don't give us the 
chance to understand that wider context. 

Technology is increasingly important in 
solving big problems, especially when it comes 
to making our individual choices as consumers 
easier. We should be betting more on it, not less. 
At the same time, we need to emphasise - as 
best we can - that technology needs to serve us. 


When it comes to Al, pop culture usually 
presents us with a pretty dark techno-dys¬ 
topian view of the future. If you had to 
make some predictions about what role 
Al will play in our lives in the coming, 
say, two decades, what do you think 
would be the most realistic scenario? 

Two decades sounds like a long time, but 
experts in Al suggest that it's not long enough 
to give us artificial super intelligence or the 
singularity. But it's reasonable to assume that 
within the next twenty years Al will dramat¬ 
ically transform healthcare and education. It 
will improve global supply and manufacturing 
chains, waste management, power usage, and 
a whole range of other things. We'll reach a 
point when it becomes more evident how Al 
can solve quite difficult and practical problems. 

Of course, there are a few areas we should 
be concerned about. One is whether compa¬ 
nies employ Al purely for their profit motives 
without regard to what other ramifications 
it may have. A simple example is Facebook's 
newsfeed and their absolute desire to empha¬ 
sise engagement rather than focus in their effort 
at being a forum for diverse public discourse. 

Another area of concern has to do with the 
rise of automation and the inevitable adjust¬ 
ment process of industries and employees 
once millions of jobs become automated. It's 
an issue that I think will start to become more 
pressing during the decade ahead. How we 
choose to address that issue is political rather 
than technological. What we know is that we 
will be a healthier and wealthier society with 
more money to deal with the issues of tech¬ 
nological unemployment. The question is 
whether we choose to do anything about it. 
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Finally, what's one thing you wish more 
people would try to understand better, and 
how would you attempt to explain it? 

That would be systems thinking, which 
is a management discipline that looks at a 
set of interrelated components in a complex 
scenario and attempts to understand how they 
flow together to create a holistic outcome. 

The ability to apply systems thinking means 
you are able to break down a problem into 
manageable chunks, try to understand the rela¬ 
tionship between those components, and then 
abstract those linkages to a higher level. You 
analyse how the components of that network 


feed forwards and backwards into each other 
to deliver some sort of outcome. That outcome 
might be a distributional one rather than a 
deterministic, fixed-point one. Systems thinking 
is a very powerful tool that can be useful 
within human systems and business environ¬ 
ments, but also in technical problem-solving. 

I would probably explain it by scribbling 
on whiteboards, using Lego, or pouring 
water in a jug. I've taught systems thinking 
to teams over many years and I have found 
that no one approach works for all. Each 
person's mind is unique, and therefore 
each person needs tailored instructions. 

I guess that's just how it should be. • 





Ultimately, good judgment 
comes from bad decisions. 

So you need to make a lot of 
decisions to build up a suffi¬ 
cient judgment base, and 
only then will you internalise 
the knowledge and build your 
own models of behaviour. 



































Rules of Business 

Elena Valentine 
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Elena is a visual ethnographer from 
Chicago who now runs Skill Scout, 
an experiential recruitment startup. 


Let your crying flag fly. 

I used to be embarrassed about showing my 
emotions at work. Then a mentor told me that I 
should be so passionate about what I do that my 
emotions move me to tears regularly. I've come 
to find this kind of vulnerability empowering. In 
a world of 'hows' and 'whats) showing the 'whys' 
is what draws people to what you're doing. 

Prototype early, prototype fast. 

My co-founder Abby and I are former design 
researchers. It is in our nature to present and 
test solutions that we know aren't perfect. 
What's more, we encourage every one of our 
team members to do the same. Clients appre¬ 
ciate this unpolished part of us because they 
feel they can bring something of their own 
to it. Nothing will ever be perfect. Let it go. 

Be the dreamer. 

Once you've decided to go all-in, there is 
no point in having humble goals. I believe 
the CEO should be the dreamer of the 
company. I set aspirational goals because 
thinking big enables us to be bold. And 
being ambitious rubs off: we're inevitably 
forcing those touched by our work to think 
bigger too and to raise their own bar. 


Use tech as a means to an end. 

Our industry tends to worship - even fetishise - 
tools and technology stacks. As a company, 
we've wasted a lot of resources, time, and money 
building a fully-fledged tool we eventually had to 
shelve due to unforeseen changes. It forced us to 
start from scratch. It turns out that using a bunch 
of simple hacks, workarounds, and existing tools 
gets the job done just as well, and makes us opti¬ 
mise for the best outcome, not the best process. 

Give your clients a way out. 

Forget 'best practices' on how to close a sale. 
Give your prospective clients a way out. Starting 
the conversation with "Feel free to say no..." or 
"Hey, this may or may not be a good idea..." has 
been tremendously helpful for us. It doesn't 
corner the client, but instead shows them that 
you're open to discussing potential solutions 
in order to achieve the ideal outcome. A good 
sales pitch should feel like a mutually respectful 
conversation with both sides trying to deter¬ 
mine if they are a good fit for each other. 

Get gritty with it. 

There is nothing poised or polished about being 
a leader. Everything I do, I sink my teeth into. 
Important decisions that impact our clients 
and our team should be guided by empathy 
and a tangible understanding of what we are 
doing day-to-day. The only way to get into that 
mindset is to roll up your sleeves and work 
shoulder-to-shoulder with everyone else. • 


Survey 

Screen Time 


How much time passes 
between when you wake up 
and your first look at a screen? 



1 hour or more 
Less than 1 hour 
Less than 10 minutes 
Less than 1 minute 


Are you usually in 
front of a screen 
during breakfast? 


Are you usually in 
front of a screen 
during lunch? 


Are you usually in 
front of a screen 
during dinner? 



'o No 56% No 61% No 

2% Yes 44% Yes 39% Yes 





Based on 1210 anonymous 
responses to our online survey. 
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What's usually the very 
first thing you do when 
you go online? 


How much time in total 
do you spend outside 
on an average day? 


How much time passes 
between your last look at a 
screen and falling asleep? 



Other 

Check the weather 
Check the news 
Check social media 
Check email 


More than 3 hours 
Less than 3 hours 
Less than 1 hour 
Less than 30 minutes 


More than 1 hour 
Less than 1 hour 
Less than 10 minutes 
■ 6 Less than 1 minute 





Our 

Sponsors 


We take pride in working with 
companies that understand the 
value of unobtrusive sponsorships 
and a great reader experience. 




Thursday, 16 June 


08:00am 

08:34am 

Internal Home (Personal) 

Ate with relish the inner organ of a beast. 

0:34 

08:34am 

08:47am 

Internal Home (Personal) 

Asquat on the cuckstool. 

0:13 

09:55am 

10:00am 

Miscellaneous Chores (Henry Flowers) 

Dropped by the post office. 

0:05 

10:30am 

12:19pm 

Funeral (Personal) 

Sad thing about our poor friend Paddy! 

1:49 

12:19pm 

01:28pm 

Freeman's Journal Ad (Alexander Keyes) 

Two crossed keys here. A circle. Then here the name. 

1:09 

01:28pm 

02:38pm 

Lunch (Internal) 

Light snack in Davy Byrne's. 

1:10 

02:38pm 

03:46pm 

Freeman's Journal Ad (Alexander Keyes) 

That Kilkenny People in the national library now 1 must. 

1:08 

07:39pm 

08:08pm 

Killing Time (Personal) 

The last glow of all too fleeting day lingered lovingly on sea and strand. 

0:29 

11:47pm 

01:03am 

Leisure (Personal) 

The Mabbot street entrance of nighttown... 

1:06 

02:11am 

02:59am 

Commuting (Personal) 

What parallel courses did we follow returning? 

0:48 


Time tracking for your own personal odyssey. 

getharvest.com 




Web Hosting Crafted With Care 


Here at SiteGround we take pride in the attention we put into 
our server architecture, how we optimise for the most widely 
used website-building platforms, and the friendships we build 
with our partners and clients. To us 'crafted with care' means: 


Choosing custom over one-fits-all. 

We don't believe in the restrictions imposed by 
standard server software. Instead, we develop 
our own in-house server optimisations and 
technology to boost website security, uptime, 
and performance on our hosting platform. 

Paying attention to detail. 

We get a buzz from building, optimising, 
and testing each new solution we imple¬ 
ment. All of our systems are created by the 
very same people who operate, support, and 
continue to improve them afterward. We 
are never satisfied with 'good enough.' Our 
continuous hands-on approach ensures 
the best experience for our customers. 

Doing it with love. 

We are a people-centric company full of 
talented, enthusiastic techies who enjoy what 
we do every day. From our server adminis¬ 
trators who are obsessed with efficiency and 
security, to our support crew who genuinely 
love to help our clients succeed - we are all 
proud of being part of the SiteGround team. 


Making it personal. 

We don't like 'quasi-personal' service based 
on pre-defined template answers. That's 
why we never outsource customer support. 

In fact, we've made it our mission to reima¬ 
gine the typical customer support experience 
in the hosting industry and build lasting, 
trusting relationships with our clients. 

Investing in happiness. 

Most of the innovative solutions we've devel¬ 
oped started out as after-hours side projects 
of our team. Great minds need time and 
space to flourish. We invest heavily in a fun, 
enjoyable work environment because we 
know that happy, empowered employees 
lead to happy and successful clients. 

Supporting independence. 

We believe in supporting independent publishing 
online and offline. Our hosting services are 
optimised for popular open-source soft¬ 
ware and custom solutions to let you use 
any platform you like, own and control your 
content and get crafty with your design. 


Offscreen readers get 60 % off: 
sitearound.com/offscreen 




Adobe Creative Residency 



The Adobe Creative Residency 
program gives talented individuals 
a year to work on a personal creative 
project, while sharing their process 
with the community. Residents 
apply new ideas and tools to their 
work and inspire others to try new 
methods. Adobe provides residents 
with the best creative resources, along 
with guidance from advisors and a 
complete compensation package. 

Meet past and current residents and 
find out how you too can apply: 

adobe.com/qo/creativeresidency 
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Find a domain name as unique as your idea. 
hover.com 



@ FastlVIail 



Email, calendars and contacts done right. 


Since 1999 FastMail has been offering 
private, secure, ad-free email hosting for 
individuals and businesses the world over. 

Today FastMail has a reputation for 
delivering the best independent email 
service in the market, trusted by over 
150,000 customers in 150 countries. 

Now you can take control of your inbox 
using our lightning-fast interface or 
your existing desktop or mobile app. 

Try FastMail today with a free 30-day trial. 
Offscreen readers get 10% off their first year. 


fastmail.com/offscreen 



Google 


At Google we say, 'Focus on the user 
and all else will follow.' With this in 
mind, we seek to design experiences 
that inspire and enlighten our users. 

Google Design is a cooperative effort 
led by a group of designers, writers, and 
developers at Google. We work across 
teams to create original articles, videos, 
events, and creative and educational 
partnerships advancing design and 
technology. We also foster design and 
engineering excellence through Material 
Design, a unified system combining theory, 
resources, and tools to help designers 
and engineers craft digital experiences. 

Sign up for our newsletter to 
learn more about Google Design. 

desiqn.google.com/newsletter 
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Hi, we're ustwo - a digital studio that mixes client work 
with our own new products and ventures. You may know 
us from our award-winning game Monument Valley, live 
music discovery platform DICE, or Wayfindr, an open 
standard to help vision-impaired people navigate. 

What we learn from working with the biggest, 
smartest brands - like Google, Sky, Ford, and Adidas - 
helps us to create and invest in defining innovative 
digital products, services, and businesses. 

One of our passions is improving mental health 
through technology. Ongoing collaborations with 
patients, practitioners, and designers across multiple 
projects have led us to build Moodnotes and PAUSE, 
two apps to make everyday life a little brighter. 

ustwo.com 


Moodnotes 

Capture your feelings and improve your 
thinking habits: Moodnotes empowers 
you to track your mood over time, avoid 
common thinking traps, and develop 
perspectives associated with increased 
happiness and wellbeing. 
us2.co/moodnotes 


PAUSE 

Based on modern mindfulness practice and 
the ancient principles of Tai Chi, PAUSE 
brings the act of focused attention to your 
mobile device. Using a unique approach to 
modern technology, you can easily start the 
journey to relaxation - anywhere, anytime. 
us2.co/pause 
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Whether you're looking to up your 
email game, sell your stuff, or find your 
people, we've got tools that give you 
the confidence to grow your company 
in a way that feels right for you. 


mailchimp.com 
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Office Objects 


The simplified mobile phone 

Find yourself distracted by apps or 
games on your phone? Punkt's mobile 
phone does two things and two things 
only: phone calls and text messages. 
It's a stylish device that removes 
the frills to help you get work done. 

It's a refreshing, alternative take on 
phones that hopes to help minimise 
the time we spend staring at them, 
punkt.ch 




Case and stand in one 

Hardgraft's All in One elegantly 
combines that crafty look with prac¬ 
tical design. Each case is handmade 
from premium, vegetable-tanned Italian 
leather and Italian wool felt lining to 
protect your iPhone. A side pocket 
holds your cards and bills. The case 
doubles as a phone stand for hands-free 
viewing in portrait or landscape mode. 
hardgraft.com 


Drop the wire on your headphones 

This little Korean gadget makes any set 
of headphones wireless. Just plug in the 
adapter and connect your phone via blue¬ 
tooth. If you don't like having your phone 
tethered to headphones or carrying 
around a dongle with your iPhone 
7, the ASOME is a great alternative. 
29cm.co.kr 
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Revised classic 

The design of Aark's Classic Neu is 
influenced by geometry and clean lines. 
Made from a high grade 316L stain¬ 
less steel, the case protects its precise 
Japanese quartz movement from water 
damage and the shock of hard knocks. 
Its triangular crown clearly differentiates 
it from every other watch out there. 
aarkcollective.com 





Bulletproof power supply 

A Kevlar core, extra-thick wire gauge, and a 
protective PVC jacket, all lovingly wrapped in 
1000D ballistic-weave nylon: not words you 
usually associate with a charging cable. As 
much as we adore our devices, the cables which 
power them just don't seem to get the same 
attention, but Nomad's Ultra Rugged Series can 
withstand whatever your busy life will throw 
at them. Oh, and they're tangle-proof, too. 
hellonomad.com 


A throwable panoramic camera 

The spherical, grapefruit-sized Panono is 
a unique 360° camera. Its thirty-six fixed- 
focus lenses all fire on command, using a 
button or the Panono app. The individual 
images are then stitched together to 
make a single 108MP behemoth which 
you can immediately access and share. 
One of its more playful features? You can 
toss it in the air and let it take a photo 
at its highest point, discovering some 
new angles of the world around you. 
panono.com 









Tame your inbox 

Emails can be a tedious drain on our 
efficiency and creativity. In her newest 
book Unsubscribe, Jocelyn K. Glei 
combines the best productivity tools and 
advice with an analysis of the psycho¬ 
logical biases that make us check our 
emails seventy-seven times per day on 
average. Instead of complaining about 
the status quo, this book offers practical 
steps to win back control over our inbox. 
jkqlei.com 




Pro-level Wi-Fi 

Ubiquiti's Unifi wireless system is a powerful 
alternative to traditional Wi-Fi hardware. It 
creates a mesh network so your devices can 
roam inside and outside your home with zero 
downtime. Each access point is controlled by 
a central hub, which manages the system and 
ensures that everything is working as expected. 
It isn't for the technically faint-hearted, but for 
those with larger homes or annoying wireless 
problems, Unifi promises better reliability. 
ubnt.com 


Daily essentials in one bag 

Tired of carrying your work and gym gear 
separately? The Aer Fit Pack provides 
enough room for both. The front pocket 
offers space for your clothes and other 
gym gear, sealed up inside a waterproof 
zipper. A shoe pocket at the bottom fits 
your gym shoes and provides ventilation, 
while the back compartment hides your 
laptop or tablet away. For those who need 
an entire day's worth of gear with them, 
this is a companion worth checking out. 
aersf.com 
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Mobile photography for pros 

Want pro-grade photos without carrying 
your hefty DSLR around? DxO may be 
the right tool for you. This lightweight 
external camera plugs into the iPhone's 
lightning port, providing high-end 
image quality in a tiny package. With 
20 megapixels, a microSD port, and 
the ability to shoot in RAW, the DxO 
One upgrades your iPhone to a whole 
new level of photographic goodness. 
dxo.com 



■ \ 
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Jump-start your phone 

Device out of juice and charger out of 
reach? Hook up Native Union's JUMP 
cable and breathe a sigh of relief. This 
hybrid of charging cable and battery 
booster ensures that you're no longer 
at the mercy of ever-dwindling battery 
levels. It's durable too - the braided nature 
of the cable gives it some heft, and the 
cable tidy stops annoying tangles. Best 
of all, though, once it's finished giving 
your device a boost, it'll charge itself. 
nativeunion.com 




Mini standing desk 

The Butterfly Up is a versatile 
mini desk made out of plywood. 
Use it as a standing exten¬ 
sion on top of your existing 
desk, or turn it into a coffee 
table or even a stool. With its 
length-adjustable legs it easily 
adapts to your individual needs. 
butterply.com 
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Design fashion 

For those who want to wear their 
love of design on their sleeve (and 
then some), Neue Goods have got 
you covered. Their Geometry long- 
sleeve shirt is a throwback to design 
basics and features typefaces from 
Linotype and Bastien Sozeau. 
neueaoods.com 


The E Ink keyboard 

No Sonder keyboard is the same. 
That's because fifty of its seven¬ 
ty-eight keys are powered by E Ink 
and are therefore fully customis¬ 
able to display anything you like: 
application-specific shortcuts, 
any language or layout charac¬ 
ters, or even custom icons and 
macros. It adapts and changes 
with the complexity of your tasks. 
sonderdesian.com 


IMEUE GOODS 




Draw on paper, 
see it on screen 
Products attempting to bridge 
the gap between screen and 
paper aren't novel, but ISKN's 
Slate is one of the first that 
don't interrupt the way you 
work. No stylus is required: 
attach the magnetic ring 
to your pencil or pen, then 
choose any paper type you 
like to draw on. The Imagink 
app makes your drawing 
magically (and instantly) 
appear on your screen, 
iskn.co 














Tiny Bluetooth trackers 

The Nut mini is the latest salvo in the 
Bluetooth tracker market, which tries to 
provide a cure for our absentminded¬ 
ness. The mini is particularly compact, 
and has some impressive features such 
as 'silent regions' and multi-device 
support. It's also bidirectional, so you 
get notifications from both phone and 
tracker when they're disconnected at 
a range of about twenty metres. Still 
manage to lose an item? Use the app's 
lost-and-found network to enroll other 
users in your search and rescue mission. 
nutspace.com 


21st century art collection 

Mixing art and the best of the internet, the E02 defi¬ 
nitely isn't your typical digital frame. WiFi-enabled and 
connected to a powerful mobile app, you can access 
tens of thousands of intriguing and eye-catching 
artworks - or upload your own. Whatever you choose 
is showcased on a 23-inch, 1080p HD screen with 
ambient light sensors that adjust to its surroundings. It's 
time for the art on our walls to evolve - be it abstract 
paintings, museum classics, or last week's selfie. 
electricobjects.com 




Fire up your digital devices 

FlameStower turns the energy from fire into elec¬ 
tricity for your mobile device. While we all love 
to go off-grid every now and then, it's always a 
race against the battery when it comes to taking 
photos with your phone or reading books on your 
Kindle. With FlameStower you can charge your 
devices while cooking dinner or sitting around 
the campfire. And for an increasingly mobile-de- 
pendent developing world, FlameStower provides 
easy access to electricity in remote locations. 
stowerenerqy.com 
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Digital meets analogue 

The Only Clock is a modern 
interpretation of a traditional 
analogue wall clock. Inspired 
by a round clockface with 
Roman numerals, the design 
strips away all the non-essen¬ 
tials to present a functional 
yet elegant piece of art that 
looks great on your wall or 
on your desk, day and night. 
kibardindesign.com 



Photos from your wrist 

The CMRA Apple Watch band makes 
taking photos as fast and simple as 
checking the time. Just tap a built-in 
button and capture that fleeting moment 
with one of two cameras: one front-facing 
for the world ahead, and one facing you 
for all your selfie needs. It syncs to your 
watch via an app and to your iPhone 
via Bluetooth. The camera relies on 
its own battery and built-in storage. 
qetcmra.com 



Chair meets (standing) desk 
Want to give standing while working 
a try without investing thousands of 
dollars in an expensive desk? StorkStand 
provides a cheap, lightweight, and port¬ 
able alternative: attach this small tray 
to your chair's backrest and voila , you 
have a simple standing desk. Its angle 
and height can be adjusted easily. If your 
chair has wheels, so does your desk. 
storkstand.com 












A photography-first smartphone 

Kodak is back. Well, sort of. At 
the time of publishing, details 
of the EKTRA were scarce. All 
we know is that Kodak calls it 'a 
hybrid of photography innovation 
and DSLR functionality! It uses 
steel and leather as a reminder of 
its sturdy, classic camera design, 
and it's also a smartphone. If they 
get the phone part right too, this 
could make a compelling package 
for photography aficionados. 
kodak.com 




Bringing MagSafe back 

In the face of the USB-C 
revolution, Apple's MagSafe 
charging plug will be sorely 
missed. Luckily, Griffin's 
BreakSafe swoops in to 
save the day (and poten¬ 
tially your laptop). It plugs 
into the MacBook's USB-C 
port and, when stressed, 
disconnects safely. 
qriffintechnoloay.com 


Twelve months in three dimensions 

The DodeCal 3D calendar is a product 
of an intricate fusion of technology and 
old-fashioned craftsmanship. Made 
of sustainable European sycamore 
carved into an oversized rhombic-do- 
decahedron (twelve four-sided, 
diamond-shaped faces) and etched with 
lasers, it isn't just for geometry geeks, 
but for anyone who appreciates the 
synergy of mathematics and design. • 
dodecal.com 




















The co-founder of VSCO 
applies his parents' ethical 
framework to a social 
network that resists the 
usual popularity contest. 
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In times when much of our online behaviour is driven by likes and 
follows, millions of creatives have found refuge in the photogra¬ 
phy-based storytelling platform VSCO. By removing the social 
pressures around sharing content online, VSCO has become a safe 
space for uninhibited creative expression - and a thriving busi¬ 
ness for its founders. Originally a photographer, co-founder Joel 
Flory recounts the company's transformation from a 'communi¬ 
ty-strapped' small business to a global photo-sharing platform 
with more than forty-five million users. Heavily influenced by his 
parents' work and life ethics, Joel is determined to stray from conven¬ 
tional business models for the sake of an authentic user experience. 
The Bay Area native is not afraid to admit, though, that running 
a healthy community as a profitable business is a continuous 
balancing act, requiring a strong vision that's receptive to change. 


In your pre-VSCO life, you were a pro¬ 
fessional photographer. I understand 
that you have more than four hundred 
wedding shoots under your belt. Do 
you still have time for photography 
as a creative outlet these days? 

I'm actually spending more time being 
creative now than I did as a professional 
photographer. When I think back, my life as 
a freelancer was always so busy because it 
was all business, all the time. My livelihood 
depended on doing as many photo shoots 
as I could, so there was never much time for 
personal exploration. When I wasn't on a set or 
sitting behind a screen editing photos, the last 
thing I wanted to do was to pick up a camera. 

Today, I feel a lot more free to explore without 
the pressures that come from 'being a profes¬ 
sional.' When you're building a portfolio as 
a professional photographer, you often feel 
like you have to uphold a certain image or a 
certain level of quality and consistency. There 
is this fear of being judged by clients or other 
photographers for showing 'less polished' work. 

I think those pressures have actually 
informed VSCO in quite fundamental ways 
over the years. It's why we always wanted 
it to be a safe place for genuine expression, 
where your photos aren't judged by likes and 
comments immediately, where you're not 
pigeonholed into a category based on previous 
work, and where you're not waiting for the 
validation of others before taking the next 
photo. You just create because you want to. 

Today, VSCO also exposes me to a much 
wider range of photographic works from around 
the world. As a full-time photographer I was 
very much focused on my style, my clients, 
my area. So yeah, I'm currently in a much 
better place creatively than I've ever been. 



You often mention your parents' back¬ 
grounds as being crucial to shaping your 
approach to business and your pursuit of 
creativity. Can you tell us what specific 
qualities they instilled in you that you 
make use of in your role as a CEO? 

From as early as I can remember, my dad 
embodied a certain hustle. He was always 
quick to remind us that the one thing he had 
full control over was how hard he worked. He 
firmly believed that you could control your own 
destiny and provide for the things you needed, 
if you were just willing to put in the hours. As 
ruthless as he was in his determination, he 
always maintained a selfless attitude based on 
high moral standards. "The way you go about 
achieving your goals matters," he would say. 

He refused to cut corners. My dad offered 
healthcare for all of his employees and their 
families, something that was almost unheard 
of for a small construction business in the Bay 
Area at the time. His strong sense of integrity 
had a massive impact on me. Especially in the 
early days of VSCO when we determined what 
sort of culture we wanted for our company, my 
dad was - and still is - a huge role model. 
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My mom is on the flipside of my dad's 'work 
hard no matter what' attitude. She always 
believed that life is too short to take too seri¬ 
ously. She is able to find beauty in the mundane, 
in the simple, everyday things. Going to the 
supermarket was an exciting adventure with 
her. And if our old, bright orange Volvo station 
wagon would break down yet again on the way 
there, she'd make up fun little games to kill time. 
She also had an amazing ability to find every 
free show at a museum or art gallery in the Bay 
Area, so we were constantly exploring exciting 
new places full of art and creative people. 

My mom was born in Germany and emigrated 
to the States when she was young. Having 
experienced two different cultures gave her 
a much broader perspective. She'd always 
remind me that the way we look at the world 
here is very different from how other people 
look at the world. Even though we never had 
the money for big vacations, she emphasised 
that travelling was the greatest education. In 
her opinion, until you've experienced other 
cultures and have seen the world through 
other people's eyes, you can never truly appre¬ 
ciate how they arrive at certain opinions. 




How do you think that attitude 
shines through in what you're 
doing at VSCO today? 

Well, for her, putting oneself in other 
people's shoes was a way of seeing and under¬ 
standing the world. As an immigrant she was 
often ostracised for being different, so she 
always made sure that we didn't just accept 
those differences in other people, but would 
actively seek them out and celebrate them. 

This thinking definitely influenced VSCO Grid, 
our publishing platform. We wanted to create 
a counterbalance to existing platforms, one 
where discovery was not just built on popu¬ 
larity. We didn't want to create yet another 
echo chamber based on Western pop culture 
that really only reflected one viewpoint. If you 
look at VSCO today, one of the most active 
communities of users in the world is in Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia, and there are others in various 
obscure places that you wouldn't immedi¬ 
ately think of as being social media hubs. 

Seeing what our community members 
from vastly different backgrounds share so 
openly on VSCO reinforces a point that my 
mom used to make all the time: below the 
surface we are all alike. You look through 
photos of people from around the world eating, 






celebrating birthdays, and taking care of each 
other, and you're reminded that we share so 
much more than what makes us different. 

When you walk into our Oakland office, you 
have to walk through a kind of tunnel with a 
display of images from our community at the 
end of that tunnel. As the VSCO team comes 
into work every morning, we want everyone 
to remember that there are so many people 
from different backgrounds using our prod¬ 
ucts and that despite all the differences, 
we're all alike and connected in some way. 

Let's go back to the beginnings of VSCO 
to provide a bit more context. VSCO 
started out as a small, bootstrapped 
company that sold a range of filters and 
presets for photographers, right? 

It's easy to say in retrospect, but when 
we started VSCO in 2011 we really knew 
from the beginning that we wanted to build 
something of significance for a larger commu¬ 
nity. It was never about a specific product 
or a feature, even though it all started 
with a set of tools for photographers. 

We launched with VSCO Film, a range of 
presets and camera profiles that emulates 
the aesthetics of film cameras. To be honest, 


we didn't expect to become profitable off 
the back of just VSCO Film, but we quickly 
had a real business on our hands. Within 
two and a half years we grew to forty-three 
employees and millions in revenue. 

I wouldn't even call it bootstrapped: it was 
community-strapped. Every marketing and 
advertising dollar we could spare went into high¬ 
lighting the work of people using our products, 
which created more exposure for them and, in 
turn, for our products. We'd spend thousands of 
dollars creating a few minutes of beautiful video 
footage just to highlight members of the commu¬ 
nity. That kind of mutual promotion strategy 
really paid off; I think to a large extent because 
it felt so authentic. We weren't giving people a 
hard sell. The product was in the byline; what we 
were really selling was a community experience. 

What led to the decision to 
bring in outside capital? 

When we launched the second version of 
our app, VSCO Cam, and then our publishing 
platform VSCO Grid in mid-2013, we thought 
it'd be a nice addition to our tools - a safe 
place to share that honoured the art. Then it 
just started taking off. We had met a pain point 
that we didn't really know existed. Turns out 
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people really longed for a place to express 
themselves without any social constraints or 
the pressures of seeking popularity. There was 
a need for a platform that wasn't overly focused 
on the quality of work, but on the story it was 
telling, without being packaged a certain way. 

We were running a profitable business at the 
time, but we knew that soon enough our server 
costs would outweigh what we were bringing 
in. That seemed like the right moment to start a 
conversation with investors. VSCO was already a 
great business and we were ready to reach more 
people and scale things up in a sustainable way. 

To be honest, the decision to bring in inves¬ 
tors wasn't as big of a debate internally as some 
might expect. Because VSCO as a business was 
in a healthy, comfortable place, there was little 
pressure, and we could secure favourable terms. 
We met with quite a few potential investors, 
many of whom started the conversation with 
what we should change and do differently. Ryan 
Sweeney and Vas Natarajan from Accel were 


different in that they basically just said, "We 
like your vision. Here's money - go execute that 
vision." We also brought Adam Ross of Goldcrest 
Investments into the mix, because we wanted 
a balanced set of opinions. And that was it. 

We are very fortunate because we sought 
out capital at the right time. As anyone in the 
industry will tell you, these things come in 
cycles. Luckily, we had an existing product, an 
amazing community, and a great team. We 
were in the right place at the right time. 

Having a clear vision for the future can 
be a powerful motivator, but tech compa¬ 
nies are also innovation labs - they 
constantly try new things that fail. Is it 
important to allow for some flexibility, 
some wiggle room in that vision? 

How to achieve your vision while adjusting 
to ever-changing circumstances and staying 
true to who you are in the process - that's 
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the challenge of every business, isn't it? 

As a company, we want to celebrate what 
it means to be human, in all its imperfection. 
Giving people the tools and a place to tell 
these imperfect human stories, and allowing 
them to discover those of others - that has 
always been an integral part of VSCO's vision. 

I believe a vision is not something one 
individual comes up with, and then it's set in 
stone. As VSCO has grown, we've also grown 
up with it. We learned more about ourselves. 

We have gained more clarity of vision as the 
team has expanded. The group of individ¬ 
uals that make up VSCO today - their diverse 
backgrounds and opinions - has allowed 
the company to evolve quite a lot over time. 
Collectively, we've always kept one prin¬ 
ciple in mind, though: put the community 
and the needs of creators above all else. 

From there, the core question has always 
been, 'How do we create something where 
everyone wins?' I know it sounds like a 
cliche, but we could have easily grown faster 
or made more money. That idea of putting 
the community first remains unchanged 
while we keep iterating and refining our 
products and scaling up our operation. 

At the beginning of almost any company, 
you start building things that you want to exist, 
things that solve your problems. If the business 
is successful, that perspective shifts outwards 
over time, onto your customers. Today, 80% 
of VSCO users are based outside the US, 75% 
are female, and 75% are under the age of 
twenty-five. I'm none of those. We're way past 
building something for people like me. It's no 
longer the professional or semi-professional 
photographer that makes up the majority of 
our users. Most of them wouldn't even classify 
themselves as photographers - they just make 
stuff. They come to VSCO to express themselves. 

So as our user base has grown from a few 
hundred thousand to several million, we've 
paid close attention to who is using our 
products and what the community needs. 

That feedback loop is constantly refining 
our vision and the means to get there. 
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How do you see your own role 
in the company today? 

I always like to use my Jeep as an analogy. 

I have this old CJ-5 from 1980 with large 
tyres that lift it up far off the ground. There 
is no power steering, so making turns gives 
you a good workout. Driving that beast 
around is fun, but it also feels like you're 
never fully in control. You can never get a 
real grip on it. You just guide it and make 
sure it doesn't go too far in one direction. 

I think my job as a CEO is a bit like driving 
that Jeep. I'm at the steering wheel deciding 
where we're heading and staying focused 
on the general direction, but we're going 
to bounce around in the lane a bit, trying 
out what does and doesn't work, seeing 
what the community does or doesn't need, 
then adjusting course accordingly. 

As a company grows, there is a tendency to 
be more conservative with experimentation. I'm 
always trying to withstand that fear of failure 
and keep an open mind. As a CEO, that means 
judging people not on whether they fail, but on 
how they recover from those failures. Because 
we're all going to fail. We're all going to do 
something wrong, make a poor decision, say 
the wrong words. This perhaps goes back to my 
parents again. They never really judged me on 
my actions, but more so on my reactions. It was 
always about what lessons could be learned 
and how they could be applied down the road 
in life. This is not just a great parenting tech¬ 
nique - I think it's a great set of guidelines to run 
a business by and to live life by, to be honest. 


One of the biggest challenges for fast¬ 
growing companies like yours is to maintain 
good organisational health. There are 
plenty of stories of startups not coping well 
with the hiring frenzy that ensues after a 
large cash injection. Have you found this 
to be similarly difficult in VSCO's case? 

Yeah, hands down, building the team has 
probably been the biggest challenge. It's a 
huge part of my job as CEO now. In the begin¬ 
ning it was my co-founder Greg, our colleague 
Wayne, and myself who kind of 'owned' the 
product and just handed it off to people in our 
team to build. That worked okay when we were 
small and building things for ourselves, but it 
started to fall apart quickly as we grew. Now 
my role is really about keeping the organisa¬ 
tion healthy: having the right people in the 
right roles, trusting them to do their jobs, giving 
them ownership and clear goals to achieve. 

Like most CEOs who grow into that role, it 
took me a long time to understand how to 
allow others to own things. It's incredibly diffi¬ 
cult when you hold your ideas so close and 
so personal. But then you inevitably reach a 
point where you can't be everywhere, answer 
every question, or do everything yourself. 

Once you've accepted that, then it's all about 
how you equip the team with the right set of 
goals and a vision they can identify with. 

Having that large influx of capital is a blessing 
and a curse. You can, want to, and should 
spend that money to hire and place a few big 
bets, but you're also trying to be mindful of 
how that will affect the company overall. What 
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Current location 

Oakland, CA, USA 

Hometown 

San Leandro, CA, USA 

Top bookmarks 

news.google.com. 

designboom.com. 

athleticsnation.com. 

sf.eater.com 

Top apps 

VSCO, Waze, Nuzzel, 
Wunderlist, Audible 

Recommended read 

Essentia I ism by Greg 
McKeown, Shoe Dog 
by Phil Knight 

Inspired by 

My wife, hands down. 

She makes me a 
better me every day. 

Favourite accessory 
Don't really have many but 
if I were to pick one it would 
be my iPhone. I love that I 
always have a camera with 
me and that I can really 
find my photos and do 
anything with them instantly. 

Tea or coffee 

Coffee, for sure (short 
Americano) but I also 
drink a lot of turmeric tea. 

On the web 

vsco.co 

vsco.co/joel 

joelflorv.com 



made us so successful in the first place was 
having constraints and being careful with how 
we spent every dollar. It requires a lot of focus. 
You kind of earn your way to the next level. 

It reminds me of when I played tennis 
growing up. I kept complaining about my 
old racket to my coach, but he kept pushing 
back: "You're not good enough yet for a new 
racket. You don't appreciate the difference in 
lower or higher tension strings, so there is no 
point in spending the money." His message was 
clear: build up your craft until you know what 
difference an investment can make - whether 
it's tools or, in our case now, a great team. 

That's how we always approached spending 
money, and so when we were given a chunk of 
cash to scale up, I had to learn how to adjust 
to a different pace. In the Bay Area there is 
no shortage of people to learn from, but we 
also realised quickly that what's right for 
others is not necessarily what's right for us. 

I often get asked who our biggest competitor 
is or what developments I worry about. To be 
honest, it's ourselves. The only ones who can 
keep us from achieving our goals is ourselves. 
Don't get me wrong, we have an amazingly 
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determined and creative team that I'm proud 
of, but remaining focused on who we are and 
what we're trying to achieve will always be 
the biggest challenge. Because by and large, 
how efficiently you operate as a team - how 
nimble you are and how quickly you can adapt - 
will determine the future of your company. 

You've chosen to go down a different 
path in terms of monetisation compared 
to other big social platforms. How does 
VSCO make money beyond selling 
your original range of products? 

Let me first say that from day one we always 
talked quite openly about the role of money. 
Only a healthy business model would ensure 
the continued existence of the platform. We just 



saw too many creative communities disappear 
because they never had a sound business plan, 
or they had to implement mechanisms that went 
against the dynamic of a healthy community. 

When it comes to community-driven plat¬ 
forms, most business models rely on the masses 
to be effective. If you pursue a display ad model, 
you need to keep growing at all costs. At one 
point those ads lose effectiveness, so you put 
more ads in the feed. When that stops working 
you make them more flashy and you release 
certain features for well-paying brands. The 
end result is that the creator and the commu¬ 
nity are robbed of an authentic experience. 

We started VSCO under the premise that 
this model is flawed and that there had to be 
a more sustainable way. Today, our business 
model rests on the following two pillars: 






We can deeply monetise a small subset of 
users with additional tools and services, while 
not taking away from or making them feel less 
than the larger community. Just recently we 
announced VSCO X, a deeper level of tools and 
monthly offerings for those who want to take 
their VSCO experience further. It's our first foray 
into premium memberships. We understand it's 
not for everyone, but we believe it's a compelling 
upgrade for a segment of our users. Importantly, 
everything else remains free - and free of ads. 

On the flip side, we're a platform with millions 
of storytellers, and there are a lot of brands out 
there hungry for that creative talent. So our goal 
is to connect a small part of that community with 
paid opportunities - either for their existing work 
or for future projects. We're already empowering 
a group of users to make a living through our 
platform and we'll continue to do more of that. 


How do you find balancing those 
commercial interests with the authen¬ 
ticity and integrity demanded by the 
community? Is it a fine line to walk? 

It s important to emphasise that our goal as 
a platform for sharing creativity was never to 
monetise everyone within the community. When 
you look at companies like Getty or Shutterstock 
and the millions of agencies hungry for crea¬ 
tive work, there's a middle ground with a lot 
of opportunities that allow us to have both a 
healthy community and people making money. 

Of course, there is a certain tension there, 
which is not always easy to keep in balance." 

It really comes down to the one thing that 
we never want to compromise on: honesty. 

For instance, when we announce new prod¬ 
ucts or when we mess up as a company, it's 
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always Greg or I writing a personal note 
to our community members. It's impor¬ 
tant that we maintain this personal, genuine 
connection based on mutual trust. 

Something I used to hear quite a lot is that 
the creative community is fickle and that you 
should never build a business that relies on 
it. I totally disagree with that notion. On the 
contrary, the creative community smells BS 
from a mile away. The problem is that for too 
long we have been sold tools and services by 
wolves in sheep's clothing. Most companies in 
the creative industries don't really care about 
what we're creating or why we're creating it. 
They usually just care that we pay for products 
because that makes a profitable business for 
them. And we've been left out in the middle: no 
attribution or really honouring the creator. In 
the process we've cheapened everything, with 
stock photos being valued at a few pennies, 
and spec work for free in many cases. 

We need to bring a certain level of respect 
back to the creative community - respect 
for what goes into our work and the human 
experiences that shape it. We believe finan¬ 
cial incentives do not have to go against the 
needs of a community or creative expression 
overall, but as a company you have to stay 
committed to striking a healthy balance. 

I think this genuine focus on your commu¬ 
nity is very evident in your design and how 
you communicate with your audience. Your 
website, for instance, is almost entirely 
dedicated to showcasing diverse voices 
from your community, rather than pushing 
any particular VSCO product or service. 


I'm glad it's so obvious. As I said before, for 
us it's all about highlighting the people who 
use our tools in unique ways. We do that by 
putting our business objectives more subtly 
in the background. You see it in our apps, our 
website, and anything else we produce. 

The current website is definitely an experi¬ 
ment. Essential to our design approach is the 
idea that we don't want to be defined by our 
own doing, by our own output. The focus should 
always be on showcasing creativity and telling 
the stories behind the art, and most impor¬ 
tantly, exposing everyone to new perspectives. 
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What you see on our site is our attempt to 
break through that homogenised experience 
you get on many platforms. When curation 
disappears, you end up in a bubble of your own 
making. You hear what you want to hear from 
people just like you. Frankly, you only need to 
look at our recent presidential election to see 
how dangerous this can be. We need to put 
more effort into exposing ourselves to different 
viewpoints and ways of looking at the world. 
We need to become more comfortable with 
having our opinions challenged - as friends, 
parents, community members, and tech CEOs. 

So our role as community hosts is one of 
curation and participation. We dig in deep 
and uncover unique contributions so that 
you don't just look at the work you like, but 
the work that perhaps stirs something up 
inside of you. It's kind of like tossing a salad, 
if you will - you want to bring up the good 
stuff hiding at the bottom of the bowl. 

Our design also does away with the 
competitive social metrics that judge people 
based on their amount of followers or friends. 
Rather than being a one-to-many broadcast 
tool, we celebrate one-to-few or one-to-one 
or even just being a place to collect things 
for yourself. You create for the sake of 
creating, not for the sake of pleasing others. 



In the end, though, we're all hungry 
for some form of validation from 
others, don't you think? 

Maybe, but I think an even stronger feeling 
than the need for validation is the need to 
simply be heard, to be listened to. I talked a 
lot about my parents being formative, but my 
wife is equally so. She's an amazing listener. 
Because she really listens, I always feel 
supported and understood and never alone, 
even if we happen to disagree on something. 

It's a powerful way to make a genuine, empa- 
thetic connection between two people. And 
it's the one we want to encourage - a connec¬ 
tion based on stories and sometimes different 
opinions, not on how much clout one person 
can gain from being another person's friend. 

We've talked a lot about the human stories 
coming out of the VSCO community. Can 
you give us an example that was particu¬ 
larly meaningful for you and the team? 

Absolutely. In November 2014, we launched 
what is essentially our journal today - a feature 
that allows users to publish not just photos 
but long-form writing as well. Just before 
we went live, our team was sitting together; 
everyone was on pins and needles, excited 
about what the first story would be. We were 
ready to celebrate the release of ten months of 
work. There was champagne and streamers. 

Then the first post came in and the entire 
office went silent. It was a post by a long-time 
community member called Phil. He wrote in 
beautiful but gut-wrenching honesty about his 
mom's battle with cancer and how she eventually 
died. Turns out he worked on his story for quite a 
while, but waited on publishing it because he felt 
VSCO would be the most fitting place to do so. 








The whole office was in tears. We all felt sad, 
but honoured and grateful that he had shared 
his story with our community. I remember one of 
our team members, who had worked so hard on 
the feature, saying, "This is why I do what I do." 

There are so many intimate stories 
likes this on our platform today. Horrifying 
stories of rape, or of people struggling 
with bulimia or depression. They share it 
within the VSCO community because it's a 
place that doesn't judge. Experiences like 
this provide an immense sense of purpose, 
for me and everyone working here. 

What are some qualities you'd like to see 
more of in people who run companies? 

I think too many people are trying to be 
someone or something for everyone. We try 
to become universally popular and in the 
process we forget what it is we stand for and 
where we come from. By trying to please 
everyone, we're really not pleasing anyone. 


If you're building a business, you don't 
need to have a 'change the world' attitude 
to make a difference. Just start with the 
people around you and go from there. Get 
out there and mingle with lots of different 
people. And I really mean go outside. Look 
up from your screen every now and then. Be 
engaged and listen. Become active partici¬ 
pants in your community - online and offline. 

Very intentionally, our office in the Bay Area is 
not in San Francisco, but in downtown Oakland. 
It's a place that I'm proud to be from and a 
part of. Talk about a healthy, vibrant commu¬ 
nity. Friday nights at the Oakland Museum of 
California probably give you one of the best 
cross-sections of humanity - people from every 
walk of life, celebrating art, culture, food, and 
each other. We can learn a lot from books and 
mentors, but nothing beats the life lessons 
we can learn from complete strangers. • 









Too many people are trying to 
be someone or something for 
everyone. We try to become 
universally popular and in the 
process we forget what it is we 
stand for and where we come 
from. By trying to please everyone, 
we're really not pleasing anyone. 
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Look inside the offices of a few typical 
startups or tech companies. Between the 
exposed brick walls, glass-panelled meeting 
rooms, and open plan kitchens, you'd be 
hard-pressed to tell them apart. If a company 
is young and bootstrapped, there's a good 
chance its office contains a shelf called BILLY 
and a table named BEKANT. If funding is less 
of an issue, you might find a row of motorised 
sit-stand desks, accompanied by the obli¬ 
gatory Herman Miller chairs. It's that stereo¬ 
typical office monotony that Joni Steiner and 
Nick lerodiaconou are determined to break 
up. To achieve their goal, the London-based 
design duo created Opendesk - a 21 st century 
alternative to traditional furniture making. 




Creating and selling furniture usually follows 
a predictable supply chain pattern. A design 
is outsourced for mass production to wher¬ 
ever labour and material costs are lowest. 

The item is then flat-packed and shipped in 
containers to warehouses and brick-and- 
mortar retailers around the globe. It's a 
highly optimised process that generates fat 
profits and, sadly, big carbon footprints. By 
putting technology and transparency at the 
heart of its business model, Opendesk seeks 
to offer a more sustainable model for furni¬ 
ture-making that has a global sales reach, 
while empowering local manufacturers. 

Opendesk's flagship product is a four-person 
desk. Thousands have been sold to offices all 
over the world, yet the company itself hasn't 
actually shipped a single item. Opendesk is not 
a furniture retailer, nor is it a manufacturer. In 
fact, the company does not own a storefront 
or a warehouse, nor any type of woodworking 
machinery. Opendesk is simply an online plat¬ 
form that connects designers, makers, and 
customers looking to furnish their workspaces 


The project originated within an architecture 
studio that had been given the task of designing 
a new workstation. "Initially, we designed a desk 
for a company called Mint Digital," explains 
co-founder Joni Steiner. "The brief was that it 
had to be more affordable than a product from 
high-end brands, and could be produced with 
a very short turnaround time. This led us to a 
technology called CNC fabrication which is a 
bit like a printer for wooden parts - a machine 
that cuts pieces out of sheet materials." 

Once Joni and co-founder Nick lerodiaconou 
had finalised their designs for the client's desk, 
they emailed their CAD files to a local manufac¬ 
turer who had a CNC machine. The individual 
pieces for the desk were cut from sheets of 
plywood and assembled by hand. That idea 
of sharing a digital file to create a physical 
product struck a chord with Mint Digital, whose 
own products cross over between digital and 
physical spaces. Excited about the potential 
of this technique, they asked Joni and Nick if 
they could also fit out their New York offices. 

"That's when we realised that what we'd built 
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wasn't just a desk. It was a way to distribute 
manufacturing. We didn't have to ship heavy 
pieces of wood and furniture around the world. 
We could just share the files with a manufac¬ 
turer that was based in the vicinity of our client," 
says Joni. "Though we are based in London, we 
realised that we could make furniture in Brooklyn, 
for an office in Brooklyn. We could then use that 
same design as the basis for making furniture 
near Clerkenwell for an office in Clerkenwell." 

Willing to share their designs with the rest 
of the web community, Nick and Joni worked 
to create a simple website where anyone 
could download the files for their original 
desk. A positive response and an increasing 
amount of feature requests eventually led to 
the Opendesk platform - an effort to bring 
together furniture designers, manufacturers, 
and customers. Customers looking to fit out 
their offices could go to Opendesk's website, 
purchase their preferred design, and have it 
made on demand by a local manufacturer. 

While the original desk design is still available 
on the platform today, the product range has 
expanded by 33 other pieces of furniture - from 
chairs and stools to bookshelves and lockers. All 
of them come to life in exactly the same way: as 
a sheet of plywood on a CNC machine. By stand¬ 
ardising the materials and construction methods 
used for each item, anyone with the appropriate 
machinery, anywhere in the world, can turn any 


Opendesk design into a real piece of furniture. 
Joni and his team call it 'open making) and it 
represents a real alternative to the traditional 
furniture-making process with benefits that 
go far beyond just customer convenience. 

With seventeen designers based all over the 
world, Opendesk offers unique opportunities to 
furniture designers from vastly different back¬ 
grounds. "We have a designer in Brazil whose 
furniture is now used globally, including quite a 
big project at the former Olympic Park here in 
London," says Joni. "In the past, his design would 
have just sat on his hard drive in Sao Paulo." 
Denis Fuzii's Valovf Chair has been downloaded 
more than 5,000 times in 95 different coun¬ 
tries. For Denis, Opendesk offers the kind of 
reach for his designs that even medium-sized 
furniture retailers could not compete with. 

It's also easy to see what benefits the open 
making model offers to local manufacturers. 

To those registered on the Opendesk plat¬ 
form, it provides a steady stream of work that's 
predictable and has a quick turnaround time. 
Standardised furniture is easy to plan for in 
terms of cost, material, and workload. Joni gives 
the example of a company in the UK that builds 
church organs: "Their CNC machine had lots 
of downtime because of the limited demand 
for church organs. Now they're able to use 
that machine at much higher capacity and fit 
in Opendesk jobs around their core business." 
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There are also environmental benefits. The 
open making model doesn't require large factory 
floors dedicated to pumping out furniture at a 
barely sustainable rate, and there is less waste 
and packaging. It does away with the need 
for giant warehouses to hold stock, as well as 
the carbon-intensive shipping process needed 
to get that stock to customers who are often 
located thousands of miles away from the point 
of manufacture. Everything is coordinated online, 
made locally, on-demand, and in small batches. 

This idea of local making appealed to 
Greenpeace, which commissioned Opendesk 
for their office fitout. One of Greenpeace's 
criteria was that the furniture be made at a 
location close enough to its North London 
headquarters for staff to be able to cycle there 
during their lunch break. Opendesk found a 
maker in nearby Islington to do the work - a 
ten-minute ride away. Greenpeace's desire for 
total transparency about the origin of materials 
used for the furniture was another area that 
Opendesk could deliver on. Actually, it inspired 
Opendesk's team to make it a permanent part 


of their platform. They are currently developing 
a feature on their website which will allow 
customers greater access to information about 
the chain of custody of the materials used. 

Kano, a London-based startup that creates 
computer and coding kits for children, also 
chose Opendesk for their office furniture. With 
Kano's use of open source software in their own 
products and their interest in letting customers 
add their own touches, it made sense to use 
Opendesk's unique business model. Since 
everything is produced on demand, Kano could 
customise some elements of the Opendesk 
designs. "For Kano, we did a version of our table 
that provided room to fit their beautiful hard¬ 
ware. We also built a storage system that puts 
the various Kano parts on display, instead of 
hiding them away," explains Joni. These customi¬ 
sation options are yet another unique advantage 
over traditional manufacturing: the open making 
model allows anyone to adapt, improve, and 
build upon the original design in order to create 
furniture that suits their own individual needs. 

Opendesk's method couldn't be further from 
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that of traditional furniture retailers, who might 
stockpile thousands of identical flat packs for 
each product they make. "Lots of people said 
it'd make more sense for us financially to build 
a factory in Eastern Europe or somewhere, like 
a lot of furniture companies do," says Joni. "In 
the short term that would definitely make sense 
with regard to our bottom line. But actually, 
what we're trying to build is the exact opposite. 
Something that challenges the whole model." 

An unfortunate part of 'that whole model' 
for Joni is the absence of ethics and trust in 
the usual manufacturing process. It's an issue 
that's close to his heart. For him, a good start to 
solving that problem is paying everyone involved 
fairly. He explains that the cost of Opendesk 
furniture - although higher than a comparable 
piece from a big-box retailer like Ikea - is based 
on the actual cost of fabrication set by the local 
makers. Opendesk also pays its designers 
eight percent of that total cost, which is up to 
double what traditional manufacturers pay their 
designers, according to Nick. A full breakdown of 
costs and fees is shown to customers when they 
request a quote or pay for their order online. This 
transparency in pricing is another change from 
the traditional furniture industry, which operates 
on a single, opaque fee. "It's all about opening 
up the process. I think transparency goes a 
long way towards building trust," Joni adds. 

Like Etsy, Airbnb, and other online 


marketplaces, Opendesk relies on trust in the 
interactions and transactions on its platform to 
keep everything moving. Customers need to be 
able to trust the makers who are fabricating their 
furniture, and designers need to be able to trust 
that their designs are built to a certain level of 
quality and care. Creating a more trustworthy 
and accountable environment is one of Joni's 
current priorities: Opendesk will soon launch 
a way for makers to post photo updates once 
a certain phase of production is completed, 
or upon delivery of the furniture. This will be 
another feature to underline the platform's open 
ethos, and its role as an innovative underdog. 

The tech press loves to label big ideas 
'disruptive) even though few of them go on to 
really shake up an entire industry. But Opendesk 
certainly qualifies for the big 'D' label, and not 
just because of its scalability or its potential to 
ruffle the feathers of its much larger competi¬ 
tors. What's most remarkable about Opendesk 
is that it does so without compromising on 
ethics. It allows designers, makers, consumers, 
and the environment to come out on top. Open 
making is disruptive with its inherent trans¬ 
parency in an industry that relies largely on 
keeping the murky origins of its products 
hidden from the eyes of consumers. As Joni 
puts it, "To be really disruptive we can't afford 
to leave anyone behind. To us, disruption is 
about creating value for everyone involved." • 


One Question 

What is one important lesson that 
being an active user of social media 
has taught you about yourself? 


Being right is less important than fostering 
positive interactions. Best to shut trolls down 
with a quick block than to fuel the flames. 

Michael Szul 

Happiness doesn't need to be 
captured or shared to exist. 

Amy D. 

Consistency and integrity are key. Engagement 
only comes from being your authentic self. 
Silence leaves interpretation wide open. 

Matt Allen 

The same words can mean many different 
things to many different people. 

Pelle Wessman 

I've learned to be less judgmental and 
more accepting of the way others choose 
to live their lives. Facebook's 'Memories' 
provides daily evidence that even two 
years ago I was too opinionated! 

Dan Beebee 

Most people are awesome and friendly 
and are there for you if you need them. 

Bodo T. 

I learned that 'comparing myself to the 
world' is a losing proposition and nearly 
always leads down sombre paths. 

Bruno M. 


Simply sharing positive, honest thoughts 
helps keep the human community together. 

Caitlin Boland 

The things I think are incredibly clever 
aren't always the things which the rest of 
the universe thinks are incredibly clever. 

Charlie Gleason 

I learned that I am no different than other 
human beings: attention and affirmation 
from other people, even strangers - per¬ 
haps especially strangers - feels good 
and is a powerful driver to creation. 

Wen Xi 

Sometimes it's important to reach 
beyond our own 'filter bubble' to get 
a different perspective on things. 

Daniel Freytag 

I like the fact that my public persona is part 
witty commentary, part interesting things 
found online, and part deeply personal 
stuff (that I'm comfortable sharing). There 
isn't one easily classifiable person. 

Lucien Coy 

It made me realise how heavily I rely on 
the appreciation of my work by others. 

Tim Herbig 


A selection from 79 responses 
to our online questionnaire. 


I stopped engaging on my platform of choice, 
Twitter, during a month abroad with my family. 
I learned that one doesn't need to be 'up to 
the minute' to be interesting to one's peers. 

Bram Plessers 

I thought I was extraordinarily self-disciplined 
until I became addicted to the internet. 

Jacqueline Dozier 

I'm a big second-guesser. Second guess 
almost all social media shares! 

Jaina Mistry 

I worry about burdening other people with 
my noise. Maybe too much. I would like 
to feel less guilty about posting stuff. 

Sandy L. 

It has shown me that I have more influ¬ 
ence over my friends and family that I 
thought I did. They pay attention to what 
I say and tell me it is meaningful to them. 

It makes me want to be more careful. 

Nessa P. 

I've learned about my white privilege and 
the importance of fighting for equality. 

Some people that are accustomed to priv¬ 
ilege treat equality like oppression. I want 
to put an end to that mentality. 

Adam Cohen 


My identity and sense of worth need not 
be tied to other people's approval - on 
Facebook or in real life. Realising this and 
living it out is an everyday challenge for me. 

Paul 

It's more important than ever to 
not care what people think. 

Jordan G. 

It's so easy to be cynical online and see social 
media as an outlet for disappointment and 
built-up anger. Before posting I try to ask 
myself, 'Am I just adding to the noise or am 
I offering a worthwhile, new perspective?' 

Ana Teh 

I realised that I pay too much attention to 
social media and how I might be perceived. 

Florian R. 

Chasing after Likes makes me feel miser¬ 
able in the long run. The attraction of short 
term attention of a retweet is strong, but it is 
important to keep your own authentic voice. 

Etienne Girardet 

Inflection and intention don't always 
come across in under 140 characters. • 

Andrew Lim 
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From engineering 
intern to Facebook's 
Vice President of 
Design: a ten-year 
crash course in 
team management. 
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Every time you scroll through your Facebook news feed, leave a 
comment, or like a post, you interact with the work of Julie Zhuo. 
Back in 2006, the then-twenty-two-year-old computer science 
graduate joined Facebook straight out of college as its first intern. 
Little did she know that this scrappy startup would turn into the 
world's most influential media company. A decade and one and 
a half billion users later, Julie is in charge of a growing team of 
designers, facing management challenges unique to building prod¬ 
ucts with unfathomable reach. Having recently returned from 
maternity leave, Julie reflects on her career with Facebook and lays 
out her guiding principles for achieving good design at scale. 
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You recently had your ten-year anniversary 
at Facebook. Congratulations! It's pretty 
rare to find people in our industry who are 
that committed to one company. In retro¬ 
spect, how has Facebook - as an employer 
and as a platform - changed in ways you 
didn't expect? What hopes did you have for 
your career when you first started there? 

To be honest, it has been unexpected for 
me as well. Given the pace of change in the 
tech industry, you always expect to be doing 
something different within the next two or 
three years. Fortunately for me, I was able to 
do these different things all in one place. 

When I first joined Facebook, I was a kid 
with no real-world experience. I didn't know 
enough to ask deep, probing questions in my 
job interview like 'What are the values of this 
company?' or 'How will I grow by taking a job 
here?' My criteria were quite simple: 'Do I like 
this product?' and 'Are there people that I'd 
want to work with?' In retrospect, I feel extraor¬ 
dinarily lucky that I happened upon a place 
with values I believe in deeply and enormous 
opportunities for growth as I went from being 
an engineer to a designer to a manager. 

In our earliest days, both the company and I 
felt like we were flying by the seat of our pants. 


We experienced many of the usual startup 
cliches: crazy product launches, inconsistent 
management practices, brittle infrastructure, and 
many, many all-nighters. We didn't know what 
we didn't know. We would roll out a huge feature 
like News Feed overnight, stick an 'Awesome' 
button on it without much explanation, and 
then wake up to discover that one in ten users 
hated the thing. Fortunately, News Feed turned 
out to be one of our most-used products, but 
back then we were constantly fighting fires. 

And yet, one of the biggest surprises for me 
over the years is how consistent Facebook's 
mission has been through it all. We talked about 
connecting a billion people back when we had 
less than ten million students on the site. 

Nowadays, we're a lot more introspec¬ 
tive about the kind of company we want to 
be and the change we want to make in the 
world. We know that we can be better, that 
we can do more, and that we should not be 
afraid to make or admit our mistakes. We're 
much more ready to do a postmortem about 
an undesired outcome - not to point fingers, 
but to prevent that same mistake in the future. 
People are willing to write up what they've 
learned about their failures and publish them 
for the whole company to read and internalise. 

And of course I couldn't have predicted 
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the kinds of things I'd get to work on. When I 
joined, we hadn't yet entered the era of mobile. 
Push notifications didn't exist. To share a 
grainy, red-eyed photo with your friends, you 
had to connect your point-and-shoot camera 
to your computer and go through a file transfer 
process. Today, Facebook isn't just a place for 
updates from the people you know. It's also a 
place to catch up on news, to watch someone 
play guitar in real time halfway across the 
world, to be reminded to vote. The combina¬ 
tion of technological progress and greater 
resources has led us to tackle problems I 
couldn't have imagined when I first joined. 

You're now managing about half of 
the entire design team. Can you tell 
us a bit more about what this means 


day-to-day and where your role sits in 
the overall structure of the company? 

I currently manage the design and research 
teams behind the core experience of the 
Facebook app. This includes how you consume 
and share information in News Feed and all 
the different things you might see there, like 
photos, videos, and articles, as well as other 
app features like groups, your profile, and 
finding things through search. We also have 
a centralised design team that works on 
the holistic experience of the app like app 
navigation and platform-specific Ul guide¬ 
lines and patterns. Finally, one last area I 
work on is design tooling, where we have a 
small team dedicated to building things that 
help designers to work more efficiently. 
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As for what my day-to-day looks like, I have 
a very precise answer as I just completed an 
audit of my calendar. I spend about 40% of my 
time on product - discussing and reviewing 
goals, frameworks, and designs with my teams - 
and about 60% of my time on operational 
responsibilities, which I define as 'trying to 
improve the way we work! The latter includes 
having one-on-one meetings, hiring new 
talent, and looking for opportunities to make 
our product development process better. 

Overall, I consider success in my role 
to be twofold: first, that the design work 
we do feels high quality - it's valuable for 
people, it's easy to use, and it feels well 
crafted - and second, that the teams behind 
the work feel happy and motivated. 


As tech companies tend to grow quickly, 
taking on the role of a manager often comes 
rather unexpectedly. It's when we purchase 
a whole stack of management books in the 
attempt to wrap our head around what this 
ambiguous role actually entails. What does 
managing a team mean to you personally? 

This is a great question, because at one point 
or another, I've defined management about a 
dozen different ways. I think the reason it feels 
so ambiguous is that the things a manager 
does feel like a random grab bag: you ensure 
the work is on track, you write performance 
reviews, you hire and fire people, you make 
sure morale isn't tanking, you advocate for your 
team, and so forth. For years, I thought about 
management in terms of those responsibilities. 
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I realise now that all those tasks are a means 
to an end, and the end is this: as a manager, your 
success is measured by the quality and quantity 
of what your team creates. If you are a CEO, the 
public judges you based on how your company 
performs in the market. If you are a new manager, 
the criteria are largely the same, but your 
performance is measured internally. Everything 
you do as a manager should be in service to 
helping your team create something valuable 
for the world. And the art of great manage¬ 
ment is knowing which levers to focus on so 
you can create the greatest amount of value. 

How did you overcome your initial inex¬ 
perience? What advice did you find 
most and least helpful along the way? 

I've realised over the years that there aren't 
very many shortcuts you can take beyond 
simply doing, and then reflecting on what 
you could have done better. Certainly, there 
is a lot of helpful advice out there about 
specific tactics for certain situations, but 
on the whole, there isn't a one-size-fits-all 
manual for management because each 
team is different, and so is each manager. 

For example, Apple and Google are both 
successful companies, but they go about 
building their products in completely different 
ways. Some companies don't do much A/B 
testing of their products, whereas others 
are all about testing and iterating quickly. 

Leaders value different things, and that is 
reflected in how they run their teams. 

I believe that to be effective, you need to 
be brutally honest with yourself about your 
strengths and weaknesses, and then adapt 
how you work with or against those qualities. 

This is more difficult than it sounds. We look at 
ourselves in very biased ways. Sometimes, I'm 
overcome with feeling like an imposter when in 
reality I'm managing the situation decently well. 


Other times, I'm too forgiving of a certain trait of 
mine when it's actually negatively impacting the 
team. For example, I used to be quite uncomfort¬ 
able delivering critical feedback to people. Afraid 
of hurting other people's feelings, I'd shroud the 
point I was trying to make in five layers of fluff. 

I told myself that I was being empathetic and 
giving the person the benefit of the doubt, but 
in reality I was shying away from direct confron¬ 
tation. It took me years to realise that - thanks 
to people I trusted who pointed it out to me. 

I can't underscore the importance of mentor¬ 
ship and coaching from others when you are a 
manager. That kind of feedback helps ground 
you in a more objective understanding of reality. 
Only when I truly understand myself am I able 
to make better decisions that allow me to do 
more of what I'm good at, while finding ways to 
improve or work around what I'm less good at. 

What do you think is the biggest motiva¬ 
tion for people in a large organisation like 
Facebook to go the extra mile and produce 
their best work? How do you make them 
feel like their contribution matters? 

In my experience, being able to answer 
the question of 'Why do we do what we do?' 
is the single most important factor when it 
comes to finding motivation in our jobs. If I 
can tie every email I send or meeting I attend 
to a clear picture of why it matters, then my 
day-to-day feels less like a series of check¬ 
boxes to tick off and more like pieces of a 
puzzle that need to fall into place to get to the 
desired result. Similarly, if I have a disagree¬ 
ment with someone about how to build a certain 
product or what it should look like, the argu¬ 
ments feel less personal if we can take a step 
back and know that we ultimately care about 
fulfilling the same mission. Then it's no longer 
about who is right and who is wrong: it's about 
which path gets us closer to our shared goal. 
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Inspiring leaders constantly remind their 
teams of what matters through stories, exam¬ 
ples, and goals. They're able to paint a rich and 
deeply human picture of why we do what we 
do. Of course, the organisation itself needs to 
act in a way that is consistent with its mission. 
You can't declare that you care about creating 
meaningful transformation in the world but then 
always choose the path that favours profits. 

This dichotomy becomes very obvious very 
quickly. But when a group of people hold the 
same vision in their heads of the future they 
want to bring about, then magic happens. 


One tradition at Facebook that I love is 
that every Friday, after Mark does a Q&A with 
the whole company, the hour will end with a 
story about how somebody out there is using 
Facebook to do something meaningful. It can 
be as simple as successfully planning a surprise 
birthday party for a friend, or as impactful as 
organising a million-person movement. Because 
of our scale, it's easy to get lost in the abstrac¬ 
tion of big numbers, and so getting a very human 
glimpse into the lives of specific people reminds 
us of why we show up to work every day. 
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As a manager of a team of creatives, how do 
you balance the pursuit of maximum produc¬ 
tivity with the need for creative idleness? 

This is a hard balance to get right and it 
requires a lot of intentionality. Of all the factors, 
I think time is the most important. I don't think 
you can achieve exceptional results when you 
only have a couple of days to come up with 
a solution. Most of us need to noodle an idea 
around in our heads before it becomes fully 
formed. We need feedback from our peers 
and time to iterate based on that feedback. 


We need the safety of knowing that we can 
try out some weird, crazy ideas and not 
be penalised for doing so. Otherwise, we'll 
never stray from the most obvious options. 

This is why I think one of the most impor¬ 
tant functions of design managers is defining 
specific boundaries for creative work. They 
need to make sure the team is staffed appro¬ 
priately so that nobody is stretched too thin. 
When they're asked, "How quickly can you get 
us a design?" they need to occasionally put 
their foot down and say, "We need more time 
to thoroughly explore this space in order to get 
something good." They need to set up effec¬ 
tive, structured processes for creativity such as 
design sprints and critiques. And they need to 
ensure successful execution of current or near- 
term roadmaps in order to earn the credibility 
to tackle more speculative and long-term work. 
This includes making sure the design work is 
good, the collaboration between designers 
and engineers is healthy, and designers fully 
participate in owning the results of a project. 

Our industry loves to highlight the 
importance of good design. The word is 
applied so broadly that it kind of means 
everything, and nothing. As a manager of 
a team of designers, how do you come to 
a coherent definition of 'good design' and 
how do you enforce that practically? 

As I mentioned earlier, 'good design' to 
me fulfils three criteria: it's valuable to the 
audience you're building for, it's easy to 
use, and it's well crafted. I like to compare 
it with Maslow's hierarchy of needs. 
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At the base layer, we need to ensure that 
what we're designing solves an important and 
real problem for a specific group of people. If 
that's not happening, then nothing else matters. 
Understanding the audience and the problem 
is critical. I'm always wary of passing judg¬ 
ment on whether a product is well designed 
or poorly designed because in many cases 
I don't know what it's trying to achieve. A 
mobile app that makes answering emails 
faster through the use of a variety of gestures 
might be well designed if its audience consists 
largely of tech-savvy, pro-level email users. 

For everyone else, complex gestures that are 
difficult to learn aren't very intuitive, so to them 
it's probably a poorly designed experience. 

The next layer up on our hierarchy is making 
sure that our solution is easy to use. This 
encompasses more than just good interac¬ 
tion design. For example, something slow and 
unresponsive or something that is not avail¬ 
able in one's native language isn't easy to use. 

Then, at the top layer of the pyramid is 'craft) 
the notion that the product we build reflects 



our care for a user's experience. Did we exceed 
their expectations? Can we recognise the human 
thoughtfulness that went into the design? 

When our industry talks about good design, 
we often talk about the top two tiers of the 
pyramid: ease of use and craft. We look at the 
flow and the aesthetics. We discuss whether 
the thing feels simple. Because we're designers, 
we are experts in dissecting - how the pixels 
look, what emotions a particular interaction 
elicits - but well-designed products need to go 
further than that. We have to judge good design 
in the context of what it set out to achieve. 

If a team has a crystal clear understanding 
of the living, breathing person that they're 
designing for, if they can imagine at what point in 
her day she will think of the product and engage 
with it and what will be going through her head 
as she does, then they are much more likely to 
create a well-designed, successful outcome. 

How do you measure that success? Surely, 
with billions of diverse users there are other 
factors at work than just hard metrics. 
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The biggest challenge of designing at scale 
is that it gets harder to think about our audi¬ 
ence as one or even a few different types of 
people. As our audience grows more diverse, 
we have less and less of an intuitive under¬ 
standing of how they're using our products. 
That's why we need to look at more objective 
measures to define success, namely quanti¬ 
tative behaviour and qualitative research. 

I spend a lot of time thinking about how we 
would know - really, truly know - if what we 
built was valuable, easy to use, and well crafted. 
Value is the most straightforward because it 
correlates with usage. If a person uses a product 
over and over again, then that probably means 
she finds it valuable. With ease of use and 
craft, it's trickier. We can't talk to every single 
Facebook user in the world, but we can conduct 
interviews and focus groups with representa¬ 
tive groups of people. We can't get everyone's 
sentiment on our product, but we can survey 
tens of thousands of people every day. We can't 
know with absolute certainty if our products are 
fast enough, but we can benchmark ourselves 
against other products in the market to under¬ 
stand where we could do better. Through all 
those data points, we get an approximate under¬ 
standing of how we're doing which then gives 
us a starting point to set clear goals around. 

The tech industry is driven by 'what's 
next! We dedicate a lot of energy to fin¬ 
ding, setting, and analysing trends, often 
because of our fear of being left behind. 

In that environment, how do you build a 
product with a broad, long-term appeal? 

In my experience, when we talk about trends, 
we're usually talking in broad strokes about new 
technologies that seem exciting, like Al or bots 
or augmented/virtual reality. Or, we're discussing 
new industries with lots of room for disrup¬ 
tion, like finance or healthcare or education. 

But unless we can distill those high-potential 
concepts into specific applications that solve 
real problems for real people, we're not getting 
to the substance of what makes a product great. 


Current location 

Menlo Park, CA, USA 

Hometown 

Shanghai, China 

Top bookmarks 

facebook.com. medium.com. 
feedlv.com. amazon.com. 
nvtimes.com 

Top apps 

Facebook, Evernote, 

Outlook, Kindle, Messenger 

Recommended read 

Sapiens by Yuval Noah 
Harari, Crooked Kingdom 
by Leigh Bardugo 

Inspired by 

This past year I have often 
been thinking of the words 
of Andy Grove, whose book 
High Output Management I 
regularly try to re-read. It's 
the best book on manage¬ 
ment and organisational 
design I have encoun¬ 
tered. Every page contains 
golden nuggets of wisdom. « 

Favourite accessory 
My Leica Q camera. Once 
I had to lug around a ton 
more baby stuff, bringing 
along a giant DSLR 
camera was annoying. Yet 
I didn't want to give up 
on capturing beautiful 
moments. The Leica Q is 
the perfect compromise. 

Tea or coffee 

Coffee: latte with soy 
or almond milk. 

On the web 

juliezhuo.com 
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Long-lasting products get associated with 
particular needs in our lives. When I get into my 
car, for example, my mind automatically goes 
to Google Maps. The problem I have of 'What's 
the quickest way to get to X?' is eternal, even 
as the technology improves and the solutions 
change. For a product to stand the test of time, 
it must continue to evolve. It must continue to 
be seen as the best solution for a given need. 

As you mentioned earlier, Facebook has 
become much more than a place to share 
last night's party pics. Given how much 
social platforms now shape our opinion 
and affect our wellbeing, is it the designers' 
responsibility to facilitate a more empa- 
thetic experience within these networks? 


Facebook's mission is to give people the 
power to share and make the world more 
open and connected. Through the years, 
we've advanced that mission by allowing 
greater expressiveness on the platform - from 
text status to live videos - and by bringing 
our services to more and more people. We 
believe that an open and connected world 
is a better world because the people in our 
lives are the ones who have the power to 
shape our opinions and affect our wellbeing. 

It's worth keeping in mind that everything 
we love about our experience on social 
networks - celebrating milestones, reflecting 
on shared memories, getting support through 
tough times - and everything we dislike about 
them - from rude comments to the fear of 
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missing out - existed well before the internet, 
because they reflect the thousands of different 
ways we interact with the people around us. 

Having said that, our mission can only be 
achieved if our platform feels like an inviting 
place to share. You won't express your true 
self if you fear being judged, attacked, or 
shut down by others. This is why I think it's 
critical that designers think about how to 
facilitate understanding and connection 
between people - not by telling them what 
to do or how to think, but by using design to 
create a safe and nurturing environment. 

One important way to do that is by recog¬ 
nising that different kinds of sharing happen 
in different forums. We built Messenger so 
people could have private conversations with 
one or a few other people. We designed Groups 
to allow people to engage with others around 
a common interest, often in secret from their 
other friends and family. We've worked on tools 
for the community to organise events, rally 
around a cause, and resolve disputes amongst 
themselves. If we're successful, then our plat¬ 
form becomes like a beloved building - one 


that doesn't dictate explicit rules for how it 
should or shouldn't be used, but by virtue 
of its architecture encourages meaningful 
social interactions within a community. 

Can you give us a few examples of how 
Facebook is using design to encourage 
that sort of positive social behaviour? 

From the beginning, Facebook took a different 
tack with its social platform. When most of 
the internet was still operating with anonymity, 
Facebook took the gamble that people would 
share more openly and genuinely if they used 
their real identities and were connected to 
people they knew in real life. Because of this, 
interactions between people on Facebook 
tended to be much friendlier than on other plat¬ 
forms. Even a friend-of-a-friend or a non-friend 
is likely to behave more kindly when what 
they say is attached to their name and face. 

A lot of our product decisions today still 
take into account the dynamic between 
people. For example, we decided against 
introducing a 'Dislike' button even though 




many users have asked for one. Instead, we 
implemented a set of reactions that let you 
express whether you are laughing, angry, or 
sad about what you see. 'Dislike' is ambiguous 
and can be interpreted negatively - do you 
dislike the person, or the thing they shared? 
Reacting with an emotion feels closer to how 
you'd express yourself in real life. The recep¬ 
tion of this feature has been really positive. 

Some of the most important work we've done 
isn't necessarily visible to everyone, because it 
consists of tools to help people during difficult 
times. Take, for instance, partnership break-ups. 
After a break-up, you may not want to see or 
think about your ex on Facebook. So recently 
we introduced a way to help you manage your 
content and your privacy with regard to your 
former partner. Another example is suicide 
prevention. If a friend thinks that you might be at 
serious risk, they'll be guided through a series of 
helpful resources that they can share with you. 

Facebook puts a lot of resources into devel¬ 
oping new design tools and open-source 
frameworks. What role do these tools play 
internally and what are the company's 
intentions in releasing them to the public? 


I am a huge believer in the power of tools to 
make us more efficient and create better work. 
Even more than that, I'm convinced that good 
tooling helps us innovate because it allows 
us to examine problems in a different light. 

When I started my career, Photoshop was 
the de facto design tool. We'd use it to mock 
up what every page of our website looked like. 
This made sense in the early days because each 
page was its own separate entity. However, as 
technology improved and allowed for more 
interactivity, designing with Photoshop became 
limiting. We found it hard for our ideas to tran¬ 
scend the constraints of the static tools we 
were dealing with. In order to take advantage of 
what was possible, our tools needed to mirror 
the medium of the final product as closely as 
possible. That's what led us to invest in building 
more powerful interactive prototyping tools, 
like our recently released Origami Studio. 

Our desire has always been to release our 
tooling improvements back to the community 
if we think doing so could be broadly bene¬ 
ficial. For us, it's a way of 'paying it forward' 
since we relied on so many open-source tools 
to build early versions of Facebook. But more 
philosophically, a rising tide lifts all boats, so 
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rising bar that puts making new memories with 
my kids at the top of my list of priorities. Most 
TV shows and movies no longer make that 

bar. I'm constantly looking at my schedule at 
work, asking myself if I'm focused enough on 
the most important things. It's humbling how 
often the answer is 'no! Getting to the point 
where I feel that my time is spent as intention¬ 
ally as it can be is a constant work in progress. 

As such, I think becoming a parent made me 
more serious about my work and it turned me 
into more of an optimist. It's this sense that you 
want to leave the world a little better than you 
found it for the next generation. But it's also the 
realisation that - holy cow! - the next generation 
is going to be awesome! They're going to live 
longer, with better access to information. They're 
going to be able to learn so much more than 

us. We just need to not screw it up for them. 


what's better for the design and tech commu¬ 
nity is better for Facebook. Looking at the 
road ahead, for emerging technologies like 
VR and AR, we're still barely on the cusp of 
beginning to understand their capabilities and 
use cases. I think we'll see a series of inno¬ 
vations in tooling that will unlock bolder and 
more innovative ideas for those platforms. 

Lastly, what has becoming a parent and 
taking time off work taught you about 
your career and your life goals so far? 

I feel very fortunate to work at a place with 
a generous parental leave policy. It's some¬ 
thing I wish everybody in the US could enjoy, 
following in the footsteps of many countries in 
Europe. Not only do I think it's the right thing 
to do for families, but studies have shown 
it's also better for business. My leave has 
given me a lot of moments with my kids that 
I'll cherish forever, from lazy mornings snug¬ 
gling in bed to exploring ever higher climbing 
structures. It's also allowed us to adjust to 
our new rituals and routines as a family. 

As a parent I also now guard my time more 
carefully. I weigh everything I do against a 










I believe that to be effective, 
you need to be brutally honest 
with yourself about your 
strengths and weaknesses, 
and then adapt how you work 
with or against those qualities. 




Hailing from Chicago, Jenn is the commu¬ 
nity lead of Cards Against Humanity and 
Blackbox. She is a writer, editor, and the 
co-host of Friendshipping, an advice podcast 
about friendship and mental health. 


Ten Things I've Learned 

Jenn Bane 



1 I used to battle on Twitter. It's never 
once been worth it. Now I mute and 
unfollow often and I'm happier for it. That 
said, you should never police how other 
people use Twitter, especially when it 
comes to activism and social issues. 

2 Subtweeting is the passive aggres¬ 
sive Post-it note of the internet. 

3 I need serious sleep and time alone for my 
mental health. I guard my downtime like a 
wolf. If I find myself thinking, 'I can't wait 
until Saturday so I can sleep in and not talk 
to anybody for 48 hours,' or 'I wish to throw 
my phone in a toilet,' then I'm too busy. 

4 Brewing good coffee is a skill and an 
easy kindness to lend. In our work 
space, there's no hierarchy of who 
makes the coffee. "Rough day? Can I 
make you a coffee?" goes a long way. 

5 Not every single thought and joke you 
have needs to be catalogued online. 

6 All red wine is basically the same. 

7 I get so much more done, and feel much 
better in general, when my apartment is clean. 


8 A professor in college told me, "The one tool 
you'll always have is your word." Meaning: if 
you make a promise, mean it, and stick to it. I 
think about that when I owe a freelancer their 
payment and promise to pay them by Friday 
and I keep forgetting and putting it off. You 
will always have your word and sometimes it's 
all you'll have, so you shouldn't cheapen that. 

9 Work travel can be stressful, mostly because 
I miss my dog so freaking much, but I've 
learned to lean into it (and bring anxiety meds 
for long plane trips). Travelling is a good 
change of pace, a good way to switch up your 
routine, and after a few days away I'm always 
inspired and excited to get back into the office. 

10 Find your people. I believe Cards Against 
Humanity's biggest strength as a business 
is that we share our workspace with free¬ 
lance designers, writers, artists, developers, 
photographers - even an urban beekeeper. 
They're our friends, they're much smarter and 
kinder than us, and they've nothing to do with 
Cards Against Humanity. Working along¬ 
side people dedicated to their own projects 
means we aren't thinking about our silly 
game all the time. If we were, it would seem 
like the most important thing in the world. 
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Glen is an independent front-end web developer, 
consultant, and presenter from Melbourne, Australia. 

A reformed back-end developer, he now spends his time 
trying to optimise both how people experience using 
browsers and how developers experience creating them. 


Glen Maddern 



1 Writing CSS is way more fun if you 
exclusively use emoji for class names. 

2 Making things look simple is far 
harder and more worthwhile than 
presenting them as they are. 

3 People will attack anything of value 
that you do. Random, indiscriminate 
criticism is an inevitable consequence 
of releasing things online. Occasionally, 
it'll hit a nerve. It sucks, but it doesn't 
devalue what you've made. 

4 It's way easier to develop skills from 
zero to terrible than it is to go from 
terrible to decent or good. But doing 
something new for the first time, even 
terribly, can be tremendously satisfying. 
Don't start with good, start with terrible. 

5 Being able to play squash in the middle 
of the day is one of the great perks of 
self-employment, and worth much more 
to me than the salary I'm missing out on. 

6 An unopened bottle of whisky is a sin. An 
empty bottle doubly so. Follow these two 
rules and you'll have a collection in no time. 


7 If I'm waking up from stress in the 
middle of the night, something needs 
fixing. If I'm getting a full night's 
sleep, I know things will be OK. 

8 With code, everybody makes the same 
mistakes over and over again, which means 
there's always something you can teach 
somebody just by sharing your experiences. 

9 Before I wrote Java, I made fun of people who 
wrote Java. Before I wrote Ruby, I made fun 
of people who wrote Ruby. Then Javascript. 
Then CSS. The languages weren't the 
problem, it turns out I was just being a dick. 

10 My desk will always be messy, my to- 
do list will always be full, but my record 
collection will always be alphabetised. • 
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